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PREFACE 


In preparation for the World Conference on Faith and Order held at 
Edinburgh in 1937, Dr. Paul H. Douglass of New York, on behalf of 
the Commission on the Church’s Unity in Life and Worship and 
working with a considerable research staff, produced an admirable 
volume entitled A Decade of Objective Progress in Church Unity, 1927- 
1936. The Commission on Faith and Order invited me to prepare a 
statement on church union movements from 1937 to 1952, in pre- 
paration for the Conference to be held at Lund in August, 1952. My 
work on it could not be begun until the beginning of February, and 
the publisher soon began to clamour for the manuscript by the middle 
of May, if it were to be printed in time to be put into the hands of 
the delegates to the Lund Conference. To prepare even a brief state- 
ment on this subject in three and a half months working single- 
handed seemed a formidable task. I felt with the historian of the 
Crusades that ‘it may seem unwise for one British pen to compete with 
the massed typewriters of the United States’. But it seemed that the 
task ought to be attempted, though I can scarcely hope, like Mr. 
Runciman, to have succeeded ‘in giving to my work an integrated 
and even an epical quality that no composite volume can achieve’. 

Much has happened in the field of Christian Union in these fifteen 
years. The difficulty of recording it is that most of the material has to 
be sought in periodicals, pamphlets, official statements of Church 
bodies and so forth. I cannot hope to have attained completeness or 
perfect accuracy. Fresh information continually comes in. Several 
most important meetings are scheduled to be held during the period 
in which this book will be passing through the press; their results can 
be recorded only as addenda, if time and space permit. But the diffi- 
culty I have experienced in assembling the material encourages me to 
believe that not many readers will already have at their finger tips all 
the information here set forth. 

Dr. Douglass defined the word objective in the sense that ‘it is meant 
to exclude from immediate consideration all those deep undercurrents 
of Christian unity which are emotionally or mystically realised’. Faith 
and Order asked that my statement should be factual. I take this to 


vil 


mean, not a direction to the author that he should keep his personal 
prejudices in the background, but an indication that interpretation and 
appraisal should be reduced to a minimum. In accordance with this 
direction, I have tried to give just such information about negotiating 
Churches as will help readers not familiar with them to site them in 
the confessional map of Christendom, just as much history as will 
make intelligible the progress of the various negotiations, and where 
possible short quotations from official documents in order to let the 
Churches concerned speak with their own voices. I am afraid that this 
may have made the presentation rather dull, which is a pity. The 
pursuit of Christian Unity is so lively a pastime, accompanied by so 
many strange events and unexpected reversals of fortune and produc- 
ing so many entertaining and highly corrugated characters, that it 
lends itself admirably to vivid and moving narrative of an epical 
quality. But all this must be left over for the big book on Christian 
Unity 1910 to 1950, on which I am already launched, and which! hope 
may be ready for the next World Faith and Order Conference but one. 
[have deeply considered the question of bibliography, and in the 
end have decided not to burden the presentation of material with 
many notes, but to refer only to books, and to periodicals which are 
likely to be fairly accessible to my readers. The sources which are 
indispensable at every stage are the World Christian Handbook (London, 
1949; a new edition is in preparation), the Bishop of Chichester’s 
Documents on Christian Unity, Third Series, 1930-48 (Oxford, 1948), 
Dr. F. S. Mead’s Handbook of Denominations in the United States (New 
York and Nashville, 1951), and the files of the weekly Ecumenical Press 
Service produced by the World Council of Churches. Of periodicals, 
I may add The Ecumenical Review, in England The Church Times, in 
America Christendom as long as it existed, and throughout the whole 
period The Christian Century. 

It is my earnest hope that one result of the Lund Conference may _ 
be the establishment of a secretariat for Christian Unity, charged with 
the task of assembling material on all movements for Christian Unity 
throughout the world and of disseminating information to the 
Churches. The efforts, frustrations, reverses and achievements of one 
group may be of the greatest value to a wholly different group in quite 
a different part of the world. And no Church in the world has a right 
to remain indifferent to the yearnings and strivings recorded in this 
book. SN 


May, 1952. 


INTRODUCTION 


This book is not a general survey of the whole field of Christian co- 
operation during the last fifteen years. Such a survey would require a 
very large volume. It would have to record such great events as the 
formation of the World Council of Churches; it would have to take 
note of the growth of inter-church co-operation on the national level 
through the formation of such bodies as the British Council of 
Churches, the Ecumenical Council in the Netherlands and the National 
Council of Christian Churches in the United States; it would deal with 
the rapid growth of common action in the lands of the younger 
Churches, through the reconstitution of the National Christian 
Councils of Japan and Siam, and the formation of new councils in 
Indonesia, Kenya, Tanganyika, Puerto Rico and many other countries; 
it would draw attention to great Christian co-operative enterprises, 
such as the Christian Medical College at Vellore in South India. None 
of this is included here. This is a record only of movements for the 
union or reunion of Churches as such, of efforts to bring into existence 
one Church where up till now there have been two or three or more. 
Federations of Churches, in which the existing church organisations 
are left untouched, are not dealt with; the Synodal Federation in 
Brazil is included only because of the expressed intention of that body 
to behave as a Church, to live as a Church, and, when the time is ripe, 
to express its churchly character in its name. 

This limitation will explain why nothing is said here of the Roman 
Catholic Church or the Orthodox Churches of the East. Under this 
head of movements towards Church Unity there is nothing to relate. 
This does not mean that these Churches are taking no part in the 
general movement of Christian co-operation and mutual understand- 
ing. Far from it. Ecumenical conversations between Roman Catholics 
and Christians of other persuasions are frequent and profitable. The 
participation of several Orthodox and Lesser Eastern Churches in the 
World Council of Churches, and their solid theological contribution 
to ecumenical thinking, are among the best fruits of modern ecumen- 
ism. And yet it is not possible to include them within the narrow 


limits prescribed for this book. 


The greatest usefulness of this book is likely to be as a work of 
reference. Yet, tedious as the labour may be, it is intended to be read 
from cover to cover. Only so can the reader obtain a correct idea of the 
richness and variety of the contemporary world-wide movement 
towards the unity of the Churches, and of the patience, persistence and 
ingenuity of Christians in trying to overcome their age-long divisions, 
There is the greatest diversity in the obstacles that have had to be 
overcome. In one area it is the old problem of Church and State, as in 
Neuchatel; in another the tensions between a conservative and a 
liberal theology, as in France; in another, century-old confessional 
differences, as in Germany; or differing views as to polity and the 
location of ministers, as in all negotiations between Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists; or the barriers caused by episcopacy, as in South 
India, Ceylon and elsewhere; even the danger of interference by the 
secular power, as in the negotiations between the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed in the United 
States of America. Not all negotiations come to a successful issue; some 
have completely broken down, others have been temporarily sus- 
pended. Yet far and wide throughout the earth, Christians who too 
long have acquiesced in the existence of divisions have come to realise 
afresh or for the first time that visible unity is part of the will of Christ 
for His Church on earth, and have set themselves, partially and 
imperfectly, yet humbly and sincerely, to seek to bring that visible 
unity into effect. 

In such a record terminology always presents difficulties, since 
Churches describe their purposes and efforts in many different ways. — 
It may be useful to elucidate the sense in which certain terms are used 
in this book. 

Reunion may suitably be used in cases where division has occurred 
within a particular Church at a given time for specific reasons, and 
where, the cause of division having been removed, the old unity is 
restored, the reunited Church retaining the original name and organ- 
isation. 

Corporate Union or Unity describes the situation arising where division 
has long existed, or in areas, as in many of the lands of the younger 
Churches, where Christian unity has never existed at all, and where, 
through agreement to unite, the total life and organisation of pre- 
viously separate Churches is wholly merged in one Church, the new 
Church in most cases taking a new name, as for example the Church 
of South India. : 


Organic Federation is a new term invented by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, which has not yet 
come into general currency, and the exact significance of which it is 
not yet possible to define. 

Full Intercommunion is that relation between Churches in which, 
though there is no fusion of the organisation of the Churches, ministers 
and members of one Church acquire ipso facto the full status of ministers 
and members in the other Church. This is the relationship which 
exists between the Old Catholic Churches and the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion. 

Limited Intercommunion is that state of affairs in which, without fusion 
of organisations or the mutual accordance of full privileges, in certain 
circumstances, by way of what the Orthodox Churches call economy, 
certain privileges and rights in one Church are accorded by agreement 
to members of another Church. Sometimes this relationship is des- 
cribed as mutual recognition of members and ministries. Of this type is the 
concordat between the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar and 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

All unions achieved are recorded chronologically; all negotiations 
which have not yet led to union are arranged alphabetically under 
countries. 

This book is a statement of facts, and not an interpretation. Yet there 
are certain conclusions which emerge so clearly from the facts that 
they may be briefly set out as clues to guide the attentive reader: 

1. The movement towards Christian Unity here depicted exists in 
all the continents of the earth without exception. 

2. Except for the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
all the great confessions have been affected by it—Old Catholics, 
Anglicans, Lutherans, Reformed, Methodist, Congregationalist, 

Disciples and others. 
_ 3. Though divisions can be very quickly made, successful move- 
ments for the recovery of unity take a long time to reach their fulfil- 
ment, as is seen for example in the case of Neuchatel, where, after only 
forty-five years of division, the Churches had to labour for twenty- 
five years to recover their lost unity. 

4. In certain cases unity has had to be purchased at the price of a 
new division, as in the refusal of a large number of Anglicans in the 
Nandyal area to enter the Church of South India; but in the great 
majority of cases unity has been genuine unity in that it has left no 
unassimilated remnant behind. 


5. Though in many cases the period after the inauguration of union 
has been marked by tensions, strains and difficulties of adjustment, in 
no case has a union been dissolved, and those who have entered into 
such unions have been almost unanimous in affirming that they would 
in no circumstances go back to the previous state of division. 

These things should be an encouragement. The full visible unity of 
the Church of Christ upon earth is a distant vision only faintly 
descried; yet it is this that, as Christians and as Churches, we should 
make our goal; it is towards this that, with whatever hesitations, 
uncertainties and imperfections, we should steadfastly move. 


I 
ORGANIC UNIONS. ACHIEVED 


1. Intra-Confessional . 
(a) FRANCE 


I. The Reformed Church of France 

Il. The Reformed Evangelical Church of France 
Ill. The Evangelical Methodist Church of France 
IV. The Union of Evangelical Free Churches 


to form 
THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE (1938) 


The history of division within French Protestantism begins with the 
formation of the Union of Evangelical Churches of France in 1849. 
This was the result of a clash between those who had come under the 
influence of the Swiss Revival movement and the teaching of Alex- 
andre Vinet, and the more conservative and unemotional elements in 
the Church. The tension was accentuated and the split precipitated 
by the failure of the delegates at the Assembly of 1848 to accept a 
declaration of faith satisfactory to the Revivalist wing. 

In 1851, the Methodists departed from the principle they had 
followed till that time of seeking to quicken the mass of French 
Protestantism without creating a rift within it, and organised them- 
selves as a separate Church. 

The third and greatest separation followed upon the meeting of the 
Constituting Synod of 1872, and the insistence by the more orthodox 
party on the adoption of a declaration of faith more rigid than could 
be accepted by the liberal minority. The two sections were held to- 
gether by that dependence on the state which had existed since 
Napoleon’s Concordat of 1801; but from 1879 onwards they met in 
separate Synods and were to all intents and purposes separate Churches. 
After the separation between Church and State in 1905 the two 
sections became two Churches. 


All sections of French Protestantism had maintained friendship 
and co-operation through the Federation of French Protestant 
Churches. From the end of the first world war the movement towards 
unity became increasingly effective. The challenge of the war and of 
the post-war situation, the decline of liberal optimism, the spread of 
biblical (and frequently Barthian) theology, and the impact of the 
Faith and Order movement all made themselves felt in different 
degrees. 

From 1929 onwards the question of unity was discussed in many 
local and regional synods. At the end of 1933 a Joint Committee of 
representatives of the two main divisions of French Protestantism was 
formed. In 1935 the Methodists formally joined in the negotiations. 

The discussions turned on three main points—a confession of faith, 
the terms of adherence to that confession to be required of the ordained 
minister, and the conditions of membership in the United Church. 

(i) Agreement on a declaration of faith was reached in 1937. In this 
declaration, the Church affirms the continuity of its faith with that of 
the universal Church as expressed in the great historic confessions. It 
asserts the supremacy of Scripture, and declares its faith in the great 
saving acts of God. Further: 


Impelled by the action of the Holy Spirit, it shows forth its faith 
by its works; it labours in prayer for the awakening of souls, for the 
manifestation of the unity of the body of Christ and for peace among 
men. Through evangelisation, missionary work and the fight against 
social ills, it prepares the way of the Lord, until the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness are brought in in the coming of its Head. 


Thus the declaration fulfils in some degrees the purposes both of a 
Confession of Faith and of a programme of social action. 

(ii) The liberal wing had been traditionally opposed to the imposi- 
tion of any credal formula on the individual conscience, and desired 
that assent to the Confession of Faith by the candidate for ordination 
should not form part of the Ordination service. A compromise was 
reached in 1938. Declaration of adherence to the Confession was 
retained as part of the service of Ordination, but the purpose of this 
declaration was to be set forth in a preamble in the following terms: 


(The Church) recalls to you the facts and the truths on which the 
Church of God is founded, as well as the permanent principles of 
the Reformation. You will proclaim your adherence joyfully, as 
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a free and personal affirmation of your faith. Without committing 
yourself to the letter of the formulae, you will proclaim the message 
of salvation which they express. 


(iii) Reconciliation had to be effected between the ‘multitudinist’ 
view of the Church and the Methodist demand for personal experi- 
ence of the saving grace of Christ. This was achieved by making a 
distinction between membership and responsible membership of the 
Church. “The Reformed Church of France recognises as its own all 
those whom it has baptized or, in accordance with the terms of its 
discipline, admitted to its fellowship; but it expects of responsible 
members a living faith in God, the determination to work and pray 
in the fellowship of the Church, and conformity to the rules of the 
Church for life and discipline.’ Those who desire it, may at the age of 
21, apply to the Presbyteral Council for admission as responsible 
members, with the privileges and responsibilities that that status carries 
with it. 

Agreement having been reached in these matters, the Constituent 
Assembly was held at Lyons in April, 1938. The first United Synod, 
reckoned as the 31st National Synod of the Church? was held in Paris 
in December of the same year. It is reckoned that at the time of Union 
there were about 380 Churches of the Reformed Evangelical 
Church, 150 of the Reformed Church, 35 of the Free Churches, and 
30 of the Methodists. It is to be noted that the Union does not include 
the Churches in Alsace-Lorraine, which still retain in a modified form 
their connection with the State; and that the Lutheran Churches in 
France have not taken part in the negotiations for Union. Unhappily, 
the perfection of the Union was marred by a new schism. A number 
of pastors and congregations of the extreme conservative wing, mainly 
in the south, felt themselves unable to accept the Union, on the ground 
that the purity of the faith was not adequately safeguarded by the new 
confession of faith. These dissidents have formed the National Union 
of Reformed Evangelical Churches. 

The great majority of Protestants in Metropolitan France have 
found a home in the Church which has taken the name of the Re- 
formed Church of France. The number of Protestants adhering to this 
Church is not certain, since movements of population in recent years 
have entirely altered the distribution of the Protestant groups and 
have greatly increased the number of scattered Protestants. There are 


1 The 30th was that of 1872; the 29th had been held at Loudun in 1659. 
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perhaps 450,000 in direct connection with the Church, and half as 
many who have lost contact with the Church. The number of 
churches, places of worship and centres of evangelistic work is slowly 
but steadily increasing; and the variety and vitality of evangelistic 
efforts indicates that with union the Church has gained new life and 
energy. 


\ 


(5) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
Il. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
Ill. The Methodist Protestant Church 


to form 
THE METHODIST CHURCH (1939) 


Methodism in America was organised in 1784, the first Superintendents 
(later called Bishops) having been appointed by John Wesley himself. 
Succeeding years brought about a large number of divisions within 
the originally united body of American Methodism. Large bodies of 
Negro members separated themselves, to form in 1816 the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 1821 the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. The Methodist Protestant Church was formed 
in 1828 by a group which objected to the highly centralised and 
authoritarian system of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and to the 
denial of all rights of representation to the laity. But the most serious 
separation came in 1844 over the immediate question of slavery, and 
the larger problem of the differing points of view and temperaments 
of the northern and the southern States. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South came into being, the northern Church retaining the 
old name, the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1870 the Negro 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South separated them- 
selves by agreement from that Church and formed the Coloured 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Litigation, overlapping and rivalry for a long time embittered the 
relationships between the two main branches of American Methodism. 
It was only in 1874 that better relationships began to prevail. From 
1874 to 1890, the aim of the Churches was fraternity, without thought 
of organic union. From 1890 till about 1916, federation took the place 
of fraternity as the ideal. It was only when federation had failed to solve 
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many problems that organic union presented itself as the only ade- 
quate and finally valid solution. 

The first complete scheme of Union was put forward by a Joint 
Commission on Unification in 1920. A modified scheme, providing 
for two separate jurisdictions, north and south, within a single Church, 
was presented by the same body in 1923. This came very near to 
success, having been accepted by 802 to 13 votes in the General 
Conference of the northern Church, and by 298 to 74 in, that of the 
southern Church; but the necessary three-quarters majority of votes 
was not obtained in the southern Annual Conferences, and the plan 
had to be dropped. 

In 1931, negotiations were resumed, this time with the co-operation 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, and with a view to full organic 
union. The new plan of union was accepted by the General Conferences 
of the Methodist Protestant Church in 1938, and by that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1936; by that of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, after a favourable vote of 85-9% had been 
recorded in the annual conferences, in April, 1938. The uniting con- 
ference of fifty Bishops and nine hundred delegates met at Kansas City 
in April and May, 1939: on May 10, five formal declarations of 
unification weré read and unanimously accepted. This union left behind 
no dissenting minority in any of the Uniting Churches. 

Doctrinal differences played no part in creating the divisions in 
American Methodism, and presented no difficulties in the recovery of 
union. Three major problems of organisation had to be faced and 
solved: 


(i) Episcopacy, which had been abandoned by the Methodist 
Protestant Church 

(ii) The position of Negro members in the Church 

(iii) The final constitutional authority. 


All these were successfully met and solved. 

In the Methodist Church there are five bodies possessing authority: 

(1) The General Conference, with equal representation of ministers 
and laymen, which is the supreme governing body of the Church. 
The General Conference meets once in four years. 

(2) The Jurisdictional Conferences, which are six in number. Five 
of these are regional—Northeastern, Southeastern, North Central, 
South Central, Western. One is made up of “The Negro Annual Con- 
ferences, the Negro Mission Conferences and Missions in the United 
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States of America.’ The duties of the Jurisdictional Conferences 
include the election of the bishops of the Church. These Conferences 
also meet once in four years. 

Churches outside the United States are organised in Central Con- 
ferences, and these, when authorised to do so, elect their own bishops. 

(3) The Annual Conferences. In 1949, there were 107 Annual 
Conferences, with an average of 213 pastoral charges. 

(4) The Judicial Council. A similar body, composed of ministers 
and laymen, existed in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Its 
responsibility is to pronounce on the legality and constitutionality of 
actions of the legislative bodies, the legal decisions made by the 
bishops, and the actions taken by any connectional board of the 
Church. 

(5) The Council of Bishops. Bishops are elected for life. In 1949, 
there were fifty-one bishops in the United States and sixteen overseas. 
The Council meets at least once a year “for the general oversight and 
promotion of the temporal and spiritual affairs of the entire Church’. 

In 1950, the inclusive membership of the Methodist Church was 
given as 8,935,647. Nearly six million students are enrolled in its 
Sunday Schools. 


See: 

[Bishop] John M. Moore: The Long Road toMethodist Union (New 
York, 1943). | 

[Bishop] Paul Neff Garber: The Methodists are One People (Nash- 
ville, 1939). 

William Warren Sweet: American Culture and Religion (Dallas, 
1951): Essay on Methodist Unification. 


(.) SWITZERLAND 

I. The National Church of Neuchatel 

Il. The Evangelical Church of Neuchatel, Independent of the State 
to form 

THE REFORMED EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF NEUCHATEL (1943) 


The separation took place in 1873. 
In 1848, after the revolution, the Church previously virtually in- 
dependent came under the control of the State. In 1873 the Great 
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Council of the Republic and Canton of Neuchatel accepted by 47 
votes to 40 a new Ecclesiastical Law, and by 44 votes to 41 refused to 
remit the law to the judgment of the people by referendum. The law 
contained the declaration (article 12) that ‘the liberty of conscience of 
the minister (ecclésiastique) is inviolable. It cannot be limited either by 
rules, vows or undertakings, neither by disciplinary penalties nor by 
formulae nor by a confession—in short by no measures whatsoever.’ 
This seemed to many the end of the Church as a Christian Church, 
and between a quarter and a third of the pastors and members with- 
drew to form the Evangelical Church 


(i) in complete independence from the State 

(ii) on the basis of a specifically Christian declaration of faith 

(iii) requiring a definite confession of faith from those desiring to 
participate fully in its privileges. 


Attempts to restore unity in 1905-7 proved abortive. The movement 
which ultimately led to unity is generally held to have taken its origin 
from an unofficial meeting of pastors and laymen held at La Sauge on 
November 20, 1918. The following were the stages of development: 

1919: Joint Commission of XVIII appointed to draw up a Scheme 
of Union, but this did not prove acceptable to the Churches. 

1934: Official Joint Commission of XIV appointed. 

1937: Acceptance of proposals for Union by Synods and parishes. 

1940-1: Acceptance by the Great Council of the necessary changes 
in Articles 71 and 73 of the Constitution of the Republic and Canton 
of Neuchatel. 

1941, October 22: First meeting of the Constituent Assembly of the 
Churches. 

1943, May 27: First Synod of the Reformed Evangelical Church of 
Neuchitel. 

This union was successfully accomplished without leaving behind 
any minority in either Church. 


(i) Confession of faith is uncompromisingly Christian and Trin- 
itarian. 

(ii) Church and State: The Church is independent of the State and 
self-governing; but the Church is recognised by the State as ‘an 
institution of public concern, representing the Christian traditions 
of the country and working for its religious development’; and 
receives a subsidy towards the salary of its pastors. 


II 


(iii) The Faculty of Theology is part of the State University, but 
the professors are nominated by the Synod subject to confirmation 
by the Council of State. 

(iv) The Organisation of the Church is democratic, with a General 
Assembly of the faithful, an elected Synod, and an elected Synodal 


Council which is the executive authority. ; 


The Concordat between the Church and the State was revised by 
agreement on May 8, 1951. The rules and standing orders of the 
Church are revised from time to time; but this has been done without 
controversy or disagreement. The United Church has rather more 
than 100,000 baptised members. 


See: 
Le Pays de Neuchatel: La Vie Religieuse (Neuchatel, 1948), pp. 39-96: 
L’Eglise Reformée par Marc DuPasquier. 


(4) HOLLAND 


I. The Dutch Reformed Church ! | 
Il. The Reformed Churches in the Netherlands (in Restored Connec- 
tion) | 
to form 
THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH (1946) 


Since the Reformation, in spite of the tendency for “every Dutchman 
to be a theologian and to want to have his own Church’, the great 
majority of Protestants in Holland have managed to remain within 
the Dutch Reformed Church, which today, with a total membership 
of about three million, includes about three-quarters of the Protestant 
population. The “multitudinist’ and confessionally indecisive character 
of this Church have led to many protests and many movements for 
reform. Most of these have remained within the Church, but two such 
movements in the nineteenth century led to considerable schisms. 

In 1834 the Christian Reformed Churches, which now have a 
membership of about 70,000, came into being. In 1886, at the time of 
the Doleance, the famous theologian Abraham Kuyper led a much 
larger group into separation (though with the formally expressed 
intent to return,.as soon as the Church should be reformed according to 
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Scripture), and constituted the Reformed Churches (Gereformeerde 
Kerken), which at present have a membership of about 700,000. 

The Gereformeerde Kerken have always maintained a rigidly 
Calvinist position, and have insisted on the literal and verbal inerrancy 
of Holy Scripture. This has led to inner tensions and some small 
secessions. In 1926 Dr. Geelkerken, a pastor in Amsterdam, was 
accused of having given a rationalistic and heretical interpretation of 
Gen. 3 (did the serpent in the garden of Eden actually speak or not?), 
and was expelled from his office. His congregation supported him, a 
few others joined him, and the Reformed Churches in Restored Con- 
nection came into existence as a small group with seventeen pastors 
and about 7,000 members. 

This small body has from the beginning been strongly ecumenical 
in sentiment; its Church Order affirms: 


We desire to manifest our unity in Christ in a fellowship of the 
communion of saints, in co-operative work for the Kingdom of God, 
and in the establishment and maintenance of contacts and, if possible, 
reunion. 


In 1940, the ‘Lausanne Committee’ in Holland drew up a number of 
proposals for closer co-operation between the seven co-operating 
Churches, and submitted them to the authorities of the Churches. The 
reply of the Reformed Churches in Restored Connection was such 
as to lead the Dutch Reformed Church to invite these Churches to 
enter into negotiations for closer co-operation. A Joint Committee 
was set up, and in 1942 presented its first draft of a plan of Union, in 
which it was suggested that the smaller Church should be incorporated 
in the larger as a kind of independent district. The Dutch Reformed 
Church found itself unable to accept this idea of an ecclesiola in ecclesia, 
but encouraged the Joint Committee to continue its work. 

In the meantime, the Dutch Reformed Church had been reorganis- 
ing its whole life and working on the production of a new Church 
Order. This Church Order, which was finally accepted in 1951, has 
been described as ‘confessing, apostolic and ecumenical.’ In the process 
of work upon it, it became clear that the objections which had led to 
the schism in 1886 had been fully met, and that it was possible to hope 
for full organic union of the two Churches. The circumstances of the 
German occupation hindered work, but the desire for unity was 
steadily growing in both Churches, and, after the end of the war, 
agreement was reached without long delay. 
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The formal Act of Union was signed by the authorities of the two 
Churches on March 1, 1946. In it we read: 


The Dutch Reformed Churches and the Reformed Churches in 
Restored Connection 

both deploring the divisions of Christians in general, and those 
within the Reformed family in particular, 

both, in obedience to Holy Scripture, taking their stand on the 
same confessions of faith and the same liturgical statements 

both desiring whole-heartedly to re-unite with one another 

Have decided to bring into effect the reunion of the Reformed 
Churches in Restored Connection with the Dutch Reformed 
CONECN, a 3s 

With profound gratitude the Dutch Reformed Church recognises 
the hand of God at work in [that reform] which has opened the way 
to this union. 

With deep emotion, the Reformed Churches in Restored Con- 
nection recall the solemn pledge of their forefathers ‘again to have 
fellowship with the Dutch Reformed Church’ as soon as ‘that 
Church has returned to the true service of the Lord’. They now 
redeem that pledge. 


The Union became a fact on May 15, 1946, and was observed with a 
solemn service of thanksgiving in the Nieuwe Kerk in Amsterdam. 

The importance of this very small union may be overlooked, unless 
it is realised that it may serve as a precedent for the overcoming of some 
of the many other divisions by which at present Dutch Protestantism 
is weakened. 


(ec) BRAZIL 


I. The Evangelical Church of Rio Grande do Sul 

II. The Lutheran Church in Brazil 

Ill. The Evangelical Synod of Santa Catarina and Parana 
IV. The Synod of Central Brazil 


to form 
THE SYNODAL FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CHURCHES IN BRAZIL 


(1950) 


All these four Synods were made up of German immigrants to Brazil 
who had made their permanent home there. All were Lutheran; all 
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were strongly conscious of their German origin and of their ties with 
the Churches in Germany. Worship was ordinarily in German; but the 
younger generation is gradually losing the use of German and is much 
more at home in Portuguese. For a number of years pastors had been 
sent from Germany to care for the spiritual needs of the Lutheran 
congregations in Brazil, and the Synods were directly dependent on the 
Churches in Germany. 

The second World War brought great difficulties to these Lutheran 
Churches. In 1942 Brazil declared war on Germany, and strong 
measures were taken against German influence in Brazil. It was laid 
down that public worship might be carried on only in Portuguese, the 
official language of the country. For twelve years no replacement of 
pastors from Germany was possible. In 1946 a beginning was made in 
San Leopoldo with the training of candidates for the ministry in Brazil. 
These accumulated difficulties led the four Synods, which together 
have a membership of 431,000, to consider the necessity of independ- 
ence from the Churches in Germany (without the loss of spiritual 
fellowship), and the desirability of forming a single united Lutheran 
Church for Brazil. 

Matters of doctrine, church order and worship presented no diffi- 
culty. It. was ascertained that all the synods were uncompromisingly 
Lutheran, and that their faith and life were determined by the Holy 
Scriptures, as interpreted in the unaltered Augsburg Confession and 
Luther’s Shorter Catechism. 

The first step was the formation of a Synodal Federation. For the 
moment the Synods could go no further, owing to legal difficulties 
arising from tenure of property and legal registration in the different 
states of which Brazil is made up. Each Synod retains considerable 
independence in internal administration. But the expressed aim of the 
Synods is to bring into existence a single Lutheran Church of Brazil. 
The first General Assembly of the Federation was held at San Leopoldo 
from May 14 to 16, 1950. At that meeting, the first President, Dr. 
Dohms, described the situation of the Church as follows: 


This Church is confessionally determined by the Augsburg 
Confession, and by Luther’s Smaller Catechism: it belongs to the 
family of Churches springing from the Reformation set in motion 
by Martin Luther: it will bring these facts to expression in its name, 
when, as we hope before long, it will be called no longer a Synodal 
Federation but a Church. 
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The Federation is a member Church of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, at its 
meeting in July, 1950, having before it the application for membership 
of the Synodal Federation, decided that that body, in spite of its name, 
meets all the requirements for admission as a member Church of the 
Council, and accepted the application. . 

The Lutheran Synod in Brazil in connection with the Missouri 
Synod in the United States has not joined the Synodal Federation. 


(f) MADAGASCAR 


I. The Norwegian Mission 
II. The Mission of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Ill. The Mission of the Lutheran Free Church in America 


to form 
THE MALAGASY LUTHERAN CHURCH (1950) 


Lutheran Missionary work in Madagascar was started by the Church 
of Norway in 1867. The Norwegian Mission gradually extended its 
work over a very large area in the centre and south of the island, and 
was organised in three missionary regions. The two American societies 
followed in 1888 and occupied the south-eastern and south-western 
corners of Madagascar. Though there is some overlapping with the 
work of the London Missionary Society and the Paris Mission and 
there are also Roman Catholic missions, southern Madagascar is 
almost entirely a Lutheran field. Statistics issued in 1948 showed 1,471 
Lutheran congregations and a baptised membership of 147,095. 

From 1924 onwards, the work of the separate regions was to some 
extent unified by the formation of the Inter-Lutheran Conference; 
but this body was formed only of missionaries without Malagasy 
representation; and, since it had only advisory and not executive 
functions, its effectiveness was limited. At the meeting held in 1939, 
it was proposed that the five regions should have a “General Mixed 
Conference’ (i.e. including both missionary and indigenous elements) 
as an expression of unity, and as an instrument.of common action. The 
war delayed the implementation of these proposals. In 1945 a Com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare recommendations for the establish- 
ment of a Church Conference of the Lutheran Churches of Madagascar. 
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The disturbed political situation resulted in further delays. In 1949 
a committee of five missionaries was appointed to draw up a draft 
constitution for a United Church. This committee finished its work in 
May, 1950; and, in order that the first meeting of a provisional Synod 
might be held before the end of that year, asked all the Church and 
Mission authorities to agree to a series of resolutions, of which the first 
three ran as follows: 


1. The Conference (or Mission Board) is of the opinion that the 
opportune time has come for founding a General Synod (or General 
Conference) of the Lutheran Churches of Madagascar. 

2. The Conference (or Mission Board) agrees that the constitution 
proposed by the Inter-Lutheran Committee hereby submitted is 
sufficient (for the time being) for the founding of such a Synod. 

3. The Conference approves Sunday, November 5, 1950, as the 
date of the convening of the first General Synod. 


The Synod duly met from November 5 to 14, 1950, at Fianarantsoa 
in the central tableland. 

In matters of faith and polity no serious differences were found 
between the Churches. Although the Church of Norway is episcopal, 
it had never sent a bishop to Madagascar, and ordinations were carried 
out by the missionaries with the Malagasy pastors. Both the partici- 
pating American Churches are mainly Norwegian in origin. All are 

conservative in theology; all have been deeply influenced by the 
traditions of the Hauge (pietistic) movement in Norway. 

The Church was constituted on the following bases of faith: The 
Bible; the Apostles’ Creed; the Nicene Creed; the Athanasian Creed; 
the Augsburg Confession; and Luther’s shorter Catechism. 

The Constitution provides for a General Synod (or Meeting) to 

_ be held biennially, made up of the district missionaries, representatives 
of the salaried and unsalaried eldership, and representatives of the lay 
communicant membership, the last category having a majority over 
the other two categories combined. The General Synod is to have 
responsibility for the general life of the Church, including such spheres 
as its Liturgy and Order of Worship. 

The Missionary Conferences are changed into Regional Synods, 
which are to meet once a year, also made up of elected representatives 
of the Churches with a lay majority. 

A Permanent Committee of fourteen members, half ex-officio, half 

» elected by the General Synod from among its own members, is to meet 
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regularly to deal with all interim affairs; membership is to be for four 
years, but at the end of the first two years half the members are to be 
retired by lot, thus providing for a change of half the members every 
two years. 

It is laid down that for the present, missionaries shall be chosen as 
President and Vice-President, and Malagasy members as Secretary and 
Assistant-Secretary. In accordance with this provision of the con- 
stitution, at the end of the first Synod the Rev. K. Monson of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church was chosen as first President of the 
Malagasy Lutheran Church. 

In general, the Constitution as proposed by the missionary Com- 
mittee of five was accepted by the Synod, and the United Church 
constituted accordingly. The task of working out the details, in pre- 
paration for the Synod of 1952, has been entrusted to the Permanent 
Committee. 


(2) HOLLAND 


I. The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
II. The Restored Evangelical Lutheran Church 


to form 
THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH (1951) 
Lutheranism in Holland dates from the earliest years of the Reforma- 
tion and the first Lutheran martyrs were burned alive in 1523. But 
the prevailing colour of Dutch Protestant Christianity has always been 
Calvinistic and the Lutheran Churches have been small. Only about 
70,000 people have been affected by the Union here recorded. 

In the eighteenth century, the Dutch Churches, like the Protestant 
Churches in other countries, were deeply influenced by the “Enlighten- 
ment’ and the rationalism which accompanied it. In 1791 some mem- 
bers of the Lutheran congregation in Amsterdam felt it necessary to 
withdraw from the Church in order to safeguard their Lutheran 
heritage; as other congregations joined them, the Restored Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church was formed. But from the beginning those 
who seceded affirmed: “When those from whom we now Separate 
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return again to the true doctrine of our Church, we shall be ready to 
unite again with them and again form one Church with them.’ 

Both Churches became members of the Lutheran World Federation, 
and accepted the declaration of Lutheran doctrine and policy drawn 
up by the Federation. Thereafter the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
decided to draw up a new Church Order. In 1947, both Churches, 
believing that the causes of the original separation no longer existed, 
agreed to enter into negotiations with a view to the restoration of unity. 

On January 12, 1951, the Synod of the Restored Church, after 
consultation with the congregations in which it appeared that 94-1% 
of the members voting were favourable to immediate or speedy 
union, unanimously accepted the Plan of Union: 


Whereas it follows from this that the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
is to be considered faithful to the pure doctrine of the Lutheran 
Church, and that the conditions laid down at the time of separation 
in 1791 have therefore been fulfilled; and the Restored Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has always regretted the need for a separation and 
now rejoices that this need no longer exists. . . . 

Therefore be it resolved, according to the aforementioned con- 
ditions to return into the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and now to form with it one Church. 


On January 24, 1951, the Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
unanimously accepted the Plan of Union: 


Whereas the Evangelical Lutheran Church has always regretted 
this separation, and . 

Whereas also the Sheil Synod of the Restored Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has expressed its desire to return to the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and to unite with it, and . 

Whereas in the union negotiations perfect agreement on the 
manner and conditions of union was obtained by the highest 
authorities of both Churches and by the commissions representing 
them: 

Therefore be it resolved according to the aforesaid methods and 
conditions to unite the Restored Evangelical Lutheran Church with 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church by receiving the former again into 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 


a 
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On January 31, 1951, the two Synods met in joint session to ratify the 
decisions made by the Synods in separation, and to pass rules to govern 
the process of unification. On February 7, 1951, the Union was cele- 
brated in a solemn service held in the Old Lutheran Church at Amster- 
dam. 7 

At the time of Union, the Evangelical Lutheran Church had 58 
parishes with 60,000 members, the Restored Evangelical Lutheran 
Church seven parishes with 10,000 members. This union was in the 
strict sense of the term re-union, the restoration of a previously existing 
unity, when both parties recognised that the reasons for continuing in 
separation had passed away. 


2. Trans-Confessional 
(a) JAPAN 


I. Presbyterians 

II. Methodists 

III. Congregationalists 

IV. Other Smaller Denominations 


to form 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN (1941) 
(Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan) 


Feeling in favour of closer union had long been strong among Japanese 
Christians; but the formation of a united Church was precipitated by 
action of the government in the early days of the second world war. 
The government desired to have a smaller number of religious bodies 
to deal with, and brought strong pressure on the non-Roman Christian 
forces to join in one single Church. On June 24, 1941, the Constituent 
Assembly of the Church of Christ in Japan met, and in November of 
the same year, its constitution was adopted. 

The Religious Organisations Law of 1940 presented some advan- 
tages, in that for the first time Christianity, with Shintoism and 
Buddhism, was recognised as one of the religions of Japan, and a 
measure of protection was accorded to Christians. On the other hand 
these advantages were purchased at the price of complete subjection of 
the Churches to the will of the Government. The United Church, 
under its first constitution, was very highly centralised, almost all 
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executive power being in the hands of the Director (forisha), and the 
Director was subject in all his actions to the minute control of the 
Minister of Education. No confession of faith was adopted, but a 
catechism and certain articles of faith were accepted; Article 7 of the 
Constitution—‘make your Christian faith stronger by following closely 
the way of traditional Japanese moral teaching, and thus contribute your 
share to the future of the Japanese Empire’—roused some fears that the 
general character of the Church might be Japanese rather than Christian. 

The Seventh Day Adventists refused to join the new Church, and 
their organisation was dissolved by the government. The Holiness 
Church came under suspicion and persecution because of certain 
elements in its eschatological teaching, and its name was expunged 
from the list of Churches adhering to the Kyodan. A part of the 
Nippon Sei Kokwai (the Anglican Province in Japan) with three 
bishops joined the Kyodan; the larger part of that Church remained 
outside. Otherwise all the Evangelical Churches—Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, Lutherans and some smaller 
bodies—were united in the new Church. 

After the war it seemed possible that the Kyodan might break up. 
Some of the more confessionally rigid groups, such as the Church of 
the Nazarene, immediately withdrew, followed by the Salvation 
Army and one of the Holiness groups. The Lutherans would have been 
prepared to remain within the Kyodan, if it had declared itself to be a 
federation, but could not feel it right to remain in a Church which was 
not based on the Lutheran confessions of faith; when the authorities 
of the Kyodan declared that it must be regarded as a Church, the 
Lutherans regretfully withdrew, though declaring their willingness to 
co-operate with other evangelical Christians on a federal basis. The 
Nippon Sei Kokwai reorganised itself as an independent Anglican 
province outside the Kyodan, drawing back into itself all those 
Churches which for a time had been in the Kyodan. Churches associ- 
ated with the Southern Baptist Convention, and with the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, have also withdrawn. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these withdrawals, the Kyodan has held together; the main 
groups, Methodist, Congregational, Presbyterian, Disciples and some 
Baptists have remained faithful; it is probably the largest Christian 
body in Japan, and includes within itself about two-thirds of the Pro- 
testant church membership in the country (121,604 out of 185,964 on 
December 31, 1949). 

In April, 1946, a provisional meeting of the General Assembly of 
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the Church was held, followed in October 1946 by a regular session. 
Every trace of the former government control was removed, and the 
administration of the Church was considerably liberalised. But the 
relaxation of external control has revealed grave tensions even within 
the reduced Kyodan, and the period of reconstruction is by no means 
at an end. 

There is first the question of credal basis. The Kyodan has adopted 
the Apostles’ Creed. Some groups, especially the former Presbyterians, 
feel that a Church must have a much more clearly developed basis of 
faith than a Federation, and wish for an amplified confessional state- 
ment. Other groups, such as the former Congregationalists and 
Disciples, are opposed to the adoption of any formal Creed. 

Secondly there is the question of decentralisation. In 1950 a 
number of leaders proposed the re-organisation of the Church in such 
a way as to permit the existence within it of the former denominational 
groups as “denominational orders’. The General Assembly, held from 
October 25 to 27, 1950, rejected this proposal, on the ground that such 
action would in effect create churches within the Church and would 
disrupt its structure. Thereupon a number of the former Presbyterian 
Churches reconstituted the former Nippon Kirisuto Kyokai (Pres- 
byterian Reformed Church of Japan). This group is anxious also lest 
renewed contact with mission boards may infringe the independence 
of the Japanese Church and weaken the desire for self-support. Only 
three per cent. of the Churches within the ‘Kyodan have thus with- 
drawn; but those supporting the separatist movement include some of 
the strongest leaders in contemporary Japanese Christianity. It is 
possible that other groups, dissatisfied for one reason or anole may 
follow the dissidents. 

It cannot therefore be taken as certain that the Kyodan will survive 
the storms of peace as successfully as it survived the storms of war. It 
is possible that it may either break up into the previously existing 
separate fragments, or that it may be content to give up the effort 
to become a Church and may continue as a Federation, Close observers 
think that neither of these things is likely to happen, and that the 
Kyodan is here to stay. Further secession may take place, but the spirit 
of unity is still strong in Japan. The Kyodan has faced and overcome 
many difficulties, and is probably strong enough to face and overcome 
those that still lie in its way. The immense task of evangelisation to 
which the Church in Japan is committed is itself a strong argument in 
favour of unity. 
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seers * 
Richard Terrill Baker: Darkness of the Sun (New York-Nashville, 


1947). 
The Japan Christian Year Book, 1950 (Tokyo, 1951). 


(6) RHODESIA 


I. Churches formed by the London Missionary Society (Congre- 
gationalist). 

Il. Churches forming part of the Presbytery of Livingstonia (Pres- 
byterian). 

Ill. The Union Church of the Copper Belt 


to form — 
THE CHURCH OF CENTRAL AFRICA IN RHODESIA (1945) 


In 1924 the Presbytery of Blantyre (Church of Scotland) in the 
Southern Province of Nyasaland united with the Presbytery of 
Livingstonia (United Free Church of Scotland) in the Northern 
Province of Nyasaland to form the Church of Central Africa, Pres- 
byterian. In 1926 the Presbytery of Mkhoma (Dutch Reformed 
Church of South Africa) joined with the already united Presbyteries. 

‘In 1936 the fourth Synod of the C.C.A.P. informed the repre- 
sentatives of the London Missionary Society in Northern Rhodesia 
that any proposal for incorporation of its congregations would receive 
full and sympathetic consideration. A request to receive the L.M.S. 
congregations into corporate union was received by the fifth Synod in 
1945, but could not be accepted, owing to the‘hegative attitude of the 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa. The Synod of 
the C.C.A.P. passed a resolution regretting this decision, and expres- 
sing the hope that it would not mar the happy relations existing 
between the three Kirk Sessions of the C.C.A.P. in Northern Rhodesia, 
the L.M.S. and the Union Church of the Copper Belt, ‘nor prevent 
them from entering into union for the furtherance of Christ’s Kingdom 
in N. Rhodesia, it being distincsly understood however that the 
Presbytery of Mkhoma is not a participant in this union’. At the same 
time the Synod separated the three Kirk Sessions in Rhodesia to form 
the Presbytery of North Eastern Rhodesia. This new Presbytery, 
believing itself to have received authorisation from its Synod to enter 
into union in Rhodesia, on December 1, 1945, consummated Union 
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with the Churches under the L.M.S. and the Union Church of the 
Copper Belt. This action produced an ecclesiastically intolerable 
situation, the Presbytery of North Eastern Rhodesia belonging 
simultaneously to two United Churches which were not prepared to 
belong to one another. The Standing Committee of the Synod of the 
C.C.A.P. declared that the Presbytery of N.E. Rhodesia had by its 
action cut itself off from the C.C.A.P. After discussion it was agreed 
that this Presbytery should adhere to the Union into which it had 
entered in Rhodesia, the United Church there being called the Church 


of Central Africa in Rhodesia; and that a Federal Council of repre- , 


sentatives of the two Churches without legislative authority should be 
established. In 1948 the function of this Federal Council was defined 
as follows: 


1. To maintain contact between the two Churches 

2. To consider matters of common interest 

3. To promote developments in the two Churches along similar 
lines. 


In October, 1949, with the full approval of their parent society, 
the missionaries of the Paris Mission of the Reformed Church in 
France unanimously decided to enter into fraternal relationship with 
the Church of Central Africa in Rhodesia, ‘recognising in such a 
movement an act of faith and obedience to our Lord, and an answer 
to the spiritual needs of the young Church, whose aspirations are to 
belong to the Universal Church’. A similar unanimous decision was 
reached by the Synod of the Churches in Barotseland, which have 
come into existence as a result of the work of the Paris missionaries. 
The number of Afrigan Christians affected by this union appears to 
be about 30,000. 


(c) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
I. The Evangelical Church 
Il. The Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
to form 
THE EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH (1946) 


Both these Churches had their origin in mission and revival preaching 
among the German immigrants in Pennsylvania in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. 

1% 
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John Albright (earlier Albrecht), the founder of the Evangelical 
Association, had been a Lutheran, then became a Methodist preacher, 
and in 1803 formed his own ecclesiastical connection originally known 
as ‘the Newly Formed Methodist Conference’. In 1807 he was 
elected bishop by his followers. The name Evangelical Association was 
adopted in 1816. A schism in 1891, on the ground of the “usurpation of 
powers in violation of the discipline’ by bishops and district super- 
intendents, led to the separate formation of the United Evangelical 
Church; this division was happily healed in 1922, the united body 
taking the name The Evangelical Church; but a minority refused to 
accept this merger and organised itself as the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church, “Methodist in polity, Arminian in doctrine’, which still 
remains in separation, with, in 1950, 27,376 members. 

The Church of the United Brethren in Christ sprang from the work 
of Philip William Otterbein, a German evangelist and minister of the 
Reformed Church who reached Pennsylvania in 1752, and Martin 
Boehm, a Mennonite. Neither had any intention of setting up a new 
denomination; ,but in 1774 Otterbein separated himself from the 
other German ministers of his area, and in 1800 the United Brethren 
Church was formed, Otterbein and Boehm being elected bishops. A 
confession of faith and book of discipline were adopted in 1817. In 
1889 a small group separated from the Church as a result of con- 
troversies over the revision of the Constitution of 1841, and formed 
The Church of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution). 
This body continues in separation, and had, in 1950, 19,366 members. 

It is important to note that neither of the uniting Churches was 
connected with the Church of the Brethren (Dunkers) or with the 
Plymouth Brethren, or with the Moravian Unitas Fratrum; there was 
only an indirect connection, through Boehm, with the Mennonite 
Brethren. Both were Arminian in doctrine, with a strong emphasis on 
personal conversion and sanctification. Both followed closely the 
pattern of organisation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
bishops (who however were not specially ordained or consecrated to 
their office), quadrennial General Conferences, and local Annual 
Conferences. 

These similarities in doctrine and discipline made it easy for the two 
Churches to unite. Organic union was consummated at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, on November 16, 1946. The first approach to unity was 
made as early as ‘the social conference of 1816’. But definite plans 
were not entered into till after the re-union of the Evangelical groups 
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in 1922, and it was only on May 9, 1933 that the General Conference of 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ was informed that ‘the 
Evangelical Church is ready to enter into negotiations with the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ for the fullest possible spiritual 
and organic union’. From 1933 to 1946 representatives of the two 
Churches worked together and produced a complete scheme of union, 
covering doctrine and discipline and every part of the activities of the 
Church. 

The new Church is Trinitarian and Arminian. The Discipline 
permits the doctrinal statements of both Churches to continue in use, 
with a view to their subsequent unification; these were both derived 
from traditional Methodist formulations, and through them from the 
39 Articles of the Church of England; the Evangelical Church had 
retained the long article on Christian Perfection written by John 
Wesley for the original Methodist Discipline. 

The organisation of the Church is connectional, the local congre- 
gation retaining great independence but not the full autonomy 
preserved under the congregational system, and the central bodies 
having great spiritual authority, but less constitutional control than is 
usual in episcopal Churches. Though the Church has bishops, they are 
elected only for a period of four years with the possibility of re- 
election; and, though installed, are not ‘specially’ ordained for their 
task. Ordination of ministers is generally carried out by the bishops, 
but may be performed in the absence of a bishop by the Chairman of 
an annual conference elected pro tempore. The General Conference 
meets quadrennially, with lay and clerical representatives, and in 
addition to supervising the work of the Church is its supreme judica- 
tory and highest court of appeal. There are also annual and quarterly 
Conferences. If in any year a congregation fails to admit any new 
members or shows a deficit in its funds, its minister and lay repre- 


sentative are to be called to appear before the Committee on De- 


linquencies of the Annual Conference to give an explanation. 


In 1950 the Church had an inclusive membership of 717,531, its — 


greatest strength being found in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. The 
formation of the United Church led to no new schism. The Church 
has extensive missionary work overseas, the mission in Sierra Leone, 
West Africa, having special importance. The Church reaches out in 
the desire for wider and further unions, and naturally has specially 
close affinities with the Methodist bodies; but no further union is 
contemplated in the immediate future. 
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See: 
Raymond W. Albright: ‘A New United Church’ in Christendom, 


1947, Pp- 17-30. 


(4) INDIA 


I. The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican) 

II. The South India United Church (Churches deriving from the 
missions of British and American Congregationalists, British and 
American Presbyterians, and the Basel Mission) 

Ill. The Methodist Church in South India (Churches deriving from 
the work of British Methodists only) 


to form 
THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA (1947) 


The movement towards Church Union in South India began early in 
the twentieth century, the Presbyterians taking the lead. In 1908 the 
South India United Church was formed by the union of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Churches, much liberty in action and 
organisation being retained by the seven councils which made up the 
Church. During the first World War, the Malabar Council of the 
Basel Mission was brought into the S.I.U.C. as its eighth Council by 
the American and British missionaries who cared for its work in the 
absence of the German missionaries; but this Council continued to 
maintain a close relationship with the Councils of the Basel Mission 
Church in the Kanarese and Marathi speaking areas to the north. 

The negotiations which led to the formation of the Church of South 
India followed upon a conference of ministers, nearly all Indians, held 
at Tranquebar in May, 1919. At first negotiations were only between 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, and the South India United 
Church. The Methodist Church in South India joined in 1925. An 
invitation sent to all other non-Roman Churches in South India was 
not accepted by any other body. 

The first edition of the Scheme of Union was published in 1929, 
the seventh and final edition in 1942 (reprinted with additions in 1944). 

The negotiations were closely followed by the Churches in Europe 
and America, and a continuous flow of criticism and suggestions was 
maintained. The Lambeth Conference of Anglican bishops in 1920 
and 1930 gave general but cautious encouragement to the scheme. 
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The Synod of the Methodist Church in South India voted approval 
of the Scheme on January 29, 1943. 

The General Council of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
voted approval in January, 1945. 

The General Assembly of the South India United Church voted 
approval in September, 1946; but the North Tamil Council, in which 
the necessary majority had not been secured, was allowed to contract 
out of the Scheme and to continue its independent existence. 

The Church of South India was inaugurated in Madras on Septem- 
ber 27, 1947. The new Church has about a million members, and the 
area is roughly that of India south of the eighteenth parallel of latitude, 
with the Jaffna area in northern Ceylon, which was part of the South 
India United Church. 

The area was divided into fourteen dioceses, and on the day of the 
inauguration nine new bishops were consecrated by three bishops of 
the Anglican tradition. Each diocese is governed by a diocesan Council, 
with full representation of the lay people, and there is a General Synod 
for the whole Church. 

It was agreed in the Scheme of Union that from the date of union 
all ordinations should be carried out by bishops with the assistance of 
presbyters, but that all presbyters of the uniting churches should be 
accepted on an equality. Thus for a period of unification, which is 
expected to last about thirty years, there will be three types of ministry 
in the Church of South India—those who were episcopally ordained 
before union, those who were non-episcopally ordained before union, 
and those ordained after union. At the end of thirty years the Church 
will decide what exceptions, if any, it will permit to the rule of 
episcopal ordination. 

Great liberty is permitted in matters of organisation and worship 
within the framework of the constitution; but the Church has set itself 
to grow into such a unity of life, thought and worship as will genuinely 
conserve the best in the traditions of the Churches in separation. 

Unhappily union was not achieved without new division. In the 
Nandyal area of the former diocese of Dornakal, a large number of 
Anglicans refused to enter into the Church of South India and have 
remained in separation as Anglicans. The number is estimated at 
35,000. Much bitterness and contention have marred Christian re- 
lationships in this part of the field. The Metropolitan of the Church of 
India, Burma and Ceylon has appointed a Commissary to take charge 
of the continuing Anglicans. 
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In 1950 the North Tamil Council of the former S.I.U.C. decided to 
enter the Church of South India. The new diocese of Coimbatore was 
formed, and the first bishop consecrated on the third anniversary of the 
inauguration of the union. 

The non-episcopal churches which previously had relations with 
parts of the Church of South India have found no difficulty in entering 
into full communion with the new Church. The Anglican attitude is 
more reserved. The Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops in 1948, 
while welcoming the formation of the new Church, did not go so far 
as to recommend terms of full inter-communion between Anglican 
Churches and the Church of South India. The Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon has recognised as valid and regular the consecrations and 
ordinations which have taken place in the Church of South India since 
union. 

The Church of South India has entered into caadieaies with a view 
to union with the Lutherans and the Baptists, so far without definitive 
results; and remains in close contact with the negotiations for Church 
Union in Ceylon, in North India, and in Pakistan. 


See: 
Lesslie Newbigin: The Reunion of the Church (London, 1948). 
S. C. Neill: in Towards a United Church, pp. 75-148 (London, 
1947). 
A. E. J. Rawlinson (Bishop of Derby): The Church of South India 
(London, 1951). 
A full-scale history by Prof. Bengt Sundkler is in preparation. 


(ce) THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


I. The United Evangelical Church of the Philippines (Presbyterian 
and Congregational) 

II. The Philippine Methodist Church 

Ill. The Evangelical Church (United Brethren, Disciples, Aen 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the Philippines) 


to form 
THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE PHILIPPINES (1948) 
For nearly four centuries the Philippine Islands were under Spanish 


control; during that period the Roman Catholic Church took root 
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and flourished. At the present time the Roman Catholic Church 
includes more than half of the population of the country. Protestantism 
entered only at the end of the nineteenth century with the transfer 
of the country to American sovereignty. Protestant advance has been 
very rapid, and there are at present nearly a million Protestants in the 
islands. Some of these have been won by direct evangelisation among 
the still pagan and Moslem tribes; the majority from among nominal 
or practising Roman Catholics. The work has been carried on by all 
the main branches of American Christianity, as a result of which many 
Protestant denominations have come into existence in the Philippines. 
At the same time Philippine Protestantism has been marked by a very 
strong desire for independence of foreign control, and this has led to 
a number of splits in the larger denominations and the formation of a 
number of independent Philippine Churches. A sense of the need for 
union has constantly been present. Almost all the non-Roman 
Churches co-operate in the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches. Movements towards corporate union began very early in 
the history of Protestantism in the islands. 

The first union successfully achieved was that of the mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, the Congrega- 
tional Churches and the United Brethren Churches to form in 1928 
the United Evangelical Church of the Philippines. During the war, the 
United Brethren left this union, which thereafter consisted only of 
Presbyterian and Congregational elements. 

During the war, the Japanese tried to bring into existence a Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Churches in the Philippines on plans similar to 
those which it had adopted in Japan and Korea. By October, 1942, 
thirteen denominations had given in their adhesion, although in many 
cases it is doubtful whether those who gave the assent were 
properly authorised by their Churches to do so, and in April, 1944, the 
new Evangelical Church in the Philippines was proclaimed. With 
the arrival of the American troops in 1945, the new Church fell to 
pieces, all that was left of it being a fellowship in which the United 
Brethren, the Disciples, and the Independent Methodist Church of the 
Philippines held together, still retaining the name The Evangelical 
Church. In January, 1946, first steps were taken towards the union of 
Evangelical Churches on a basis of freedom. 

In November, 1947, a Church Union Conference was convened, and 
attended by representatives of the Convention of Philippine Baptists, 
the Iglesia Evangelica Unida de Cristo, the United Evangelical 
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Church of the Philippines, the Evangelical Church, and the Philippine 
Methodist Church (which is not to be confused with the Philippine 
district of the Methodist Church in the United States). The two 
first--named Churches although agreeing ‘in principle’ with the 
plans for union did not find it possible to go forward into unity with 
their brethren. The others agreed upon the formation of the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines, which came into existence in May, 
1948. 

This Church is founded on the ‘common faith and message: Jesus 
Christ the Son of the Living God, as our Lord and Saviour’, but within 
that unity each of the uniting Churches preserves its own special 
heritage of faith and witness. The Church is governed by a General 
Assembly, which meets biennially. It is episcopal, but does not claim 
the historic episcopal succession, as that is understood by the Philippine 
Independent Church and the Episcopal Church in the Philippines. 
Four episcopal areas were constituted in North Luzon, South Luzon, 
Visaya and Mindanao; bishops were elected to serve for a four year 
term, eligible for re-election for not more than three consecutive 
terms. At the time of its formation the United Church claimed a 
membership of 123,000. 

In Article If of the declaration of Union, the United Church ‘places 
itself in readiness to continue to negotiate for ever-expanding church 
union with those now in negotiation as well as others’. 

In November, 1951, the Executive Committee recommended that 
the number of bishops be reduced from four to one, and that this 
bishop be ‘moderator of the General Assembly, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the General Assembly, chief executive 
officer of the Church, official representative in the interest of the 
Church Union movement and in inter-Church and federated relations 
and activities, as well as at public functions’. 


(f) GERMANY 
Twenty-seven Independent Regional Churches 


to form 
THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN GERMANY (1948) 


Since the Reformation Protestants in Germany had been organised 
in a large number of regional Churches, all wholly autonomous and 
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independent of one another. In 1933 there were twenty-eight of these 
churches. Two were Reformed (Calvinistic), four (and these 
numerically the largest) were United, the remainder Lutheran. In 
1922 the Federation of German Evangelical Churches was formed; 
but this was only an instrument for consultation and common action, 
and in no way impaired the autonomy of the constituting Churches. 

In 1933 an attempt was made by the government of Adolf Hitler 
to create a unified German Protestant Church, and on July 11 of that 
year the constitution of the “German Evangelical Church’ was 
accepted. But it seemed to many that anti-Christian tendencies were 
at work, which, if allowed to continue unchecked, would make true 
testimony to the Gospel within the Church impossible; the “Confessing 
Church’ came into being in conscious opposition to the political views 
and purposes of the “German Christians’. On May 29, 30, and 31 of 
that year, the “Confessing Synod’ (Bekenntnis-syndde), with repre- 
sentatives from the three main groups of German Evangelical Churches, 
met at Barmen and set forth the Barmen Declaration, including the 
famous phrases: 


Jesus Christ, as He is affirmed to us in the witness of the Holy 
Scriptures, is the one Word of God, which we must hear, which in 
life and in death we must believe and obey. 


Large sections of the German Evangelical Churches had in this time 
of great trial found a deeper unity than any that had been known since 
the Reformation. But even at the time there were certain differences 
of opinion as to the nature of the unity that had been attained; some 
hoped that this would be the starting-point of a new fellowship in 
church life, in which the confessional differences dating from the 
Reformation would become obsolete; others were assured that, though 
the “Confessing Church’ was an invaluable organ of unity in devotion 
and common action, the confessional loyalties of each regional Church 
must be maintained intact. 

The next twelve years were years of struggle, oppression and 
martyrdom. When the war ended, an ecclesiastical Assembly was held 
at Treysa under the chairmanship of Bishop Wurm of Wurttemberg, 
in which the heads of regional Churches, representatives of the 
Fraternal Council of the Confessing Church in Germany (Bruderrat), 
and of the Council of the Church for United Action (Einigungswerk) 
met to consider the future. On August 31, 1945, the interim Council 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany was appointed. This lacked 
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precise legal status, but was an instrument by which unity could be 
maintained during the immensely difficult period of reconstruction 
after the war. A second more official Assembly was held, also at 
Treysa, in June, 1947. This Assembly appointed a Committee to pro- 
duce a draft General Order for the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
The draft was ready by November, 1947. It was considerably amended 
at the Assembly held at Eisenach in July, 1948, and finally accepted 
and signed on December 3, 1948, by representatives of all the regional 
churches except the Church of Bremen, which has so far held aloof. 

In the meantime the Union of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in 
Germany had come into being, on a strictly Lutheran and confessional 
basis. The war-time organisation of the Confessing Church also 
remained in existence. 

The General Order makes it clear that the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, though less than a Church in the generally accepted sense 
of that term, is much more than a Federation of Churches. A Church 
which has once joined it is committed to a permanent relation of 
fellowship with the other Churches, and has not the right to 
withdraw by unilateral action. On the other hand, the General 
Order contains no full confession of faith; it is recognised that the 
historic confessions of faith are still in force in those Churches which 
desire to make use of them, and much liberty of action is left to the 
individual Churches. 

The organs of the Evangelical Church in Germany are the Synod, 
the Church Conference and the Council. 

The Synod consists of 100 members chosen by the Synods of the 
Regional Churches, and twenty members nominated by the Council. 
This is the supreme legislative body of the Church and generally 
directs its policy. 

The Church Conference is made up of the directing authorities of 
the Regional Churches. Certain decisions of the Synod cannot take 
effect without the approval of the Church Conference. 

The Council consists of eleven members, chosen jointly by the 
Synod and the Church Conference. This is the Executive body of the 
Church; and works through the Chancery of the Church (Kirchen- 
Kanzlei) and the Foreign Office of the Church (Kirchenaussenamt), 
with a special Finance Department of the Church. 

Article 5 of the General Order defines the order of the Church as 
one of ‘brotherliness’; and it is in this spirit that its business is carried on. 

The Church Year Book (1945-8) states that ‘the Evangelical Church 
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in Germany is a fellowship and a unity. It is not a Church in the full 
sense of that word. It is however more than a confederation of in- 
dependent Churches which have come together for certain practical 
purposes. It is a Church in process of coming into existence.’ 

The Evangelical Church in Germany is a member Church of the 
World Council of Churches; but its own inner tensions have com- 
plicated its ecumenical relationships. 

The most serious of these inner tensions is that caused by the co- 
existence of the Union of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Germany, 
the constitution of which came into force on December 31, 1948. Ten. 
of the Lutheran Churches in Germany have up till now joined the 
union. The World Council accepts as member churches only Churches 
which are fully Churches; and since the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many is not a Church in the strict sense of the term, it might appear 
that only the individual regional Churches could be member Churches. 
The Lutheran Churches desired both to be represented through the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, and to be recognised as belonging — 
specifically to the Lutheran block of Churches in the Council. On 
April 23, 1950, the Synod of the Evangelical Church accepted a 
formula, in which these two requirements were as far as possible 
reconciled: 3 

In the list of member Churches of the World Council of Churches, 
the name of the Evangelical Church of Germany is to appear, and 
beneath it the names of the twenty-seven constituent Churches in — 
Germany are to be individually recorded. After the name of each 
Church which belongs to the United Evangelical Church of Germany, 
the indication Lutheran is to be printed, with a reference to a footnote 
which is to run as follows: 


. . . This Evangelical Lutheran Church declares concerning its 
membership in the World Council of Churches: 

(t) It is represented in the World Council as a Church of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Confession 

(2) Representatives whom it sends to the World Council are to 
be identified as Evangelical Lutherans 

(3) Within the limits of the competence of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, it is represented in the World Council through 
the intermediate agency of the Council of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany. 


The Free Churches in Germany maintain their entirely separate 
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existence, though in many cases with friendly relationships with the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, especially through the Arbeits- 


gemeinschaft (roughly, ‘fellowship of co-operation’), which was 
established in 1947. 


See: 
Kirchliches Jahrbuch fiir die Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, 1933- 
1944 (Giitersloh, 1947). 
-Kirchliches Jahrbuch fiir die Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, 1945- 
1948 (Giitersloh, 1950). 
H. Hermelink: Kirche in Kampf (Tiibingen und Stuttgart, 1950). 
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IT 


FULL INTERCOMMUNION ACHIEVED 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The Polish National Catholic Church 
II. The Protestant Episcopal Church 


(1948) 


The Polish National Catholic Church was organised in 1897 by 
Polish Roman Catholics in the U.S.A. who felt that certain attitudes 
and actions of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in America were unduly 
high-handed, and might “pave the way for the political exploitation 
of the Polish people’. In 1907 Francis Hodur, the leader of the move- 
ment, was consecrated bishop at Utrecht, Holland, by three bishops of ~ 
the Old Catholic Church in that country. Since that date the Polish 
National Catholic Church has been in full communion with the other — 
Old Catholic Churches in the world. It is organised in four dioceses, — 
and has a membership of about 250,000. Missionary work was started 
in Poland in 1919, and a missionary diocese established; but since the 
communist occupation of Poland communications have been some- 
what precarious. 

In 1946 the Polish National Catholic Church formally sanctioned — 
the Bonn agreement of 1931, by which intercommunion was estab- 
lished between the Church of England and the Old Catholic Churches 
of the continent of Europe. The terms of this agreement were as 
follows: 


(i) Each communion recognises the catholicity and independence 
of the other and ‘maintains its own 

(ii) Each communion agrees to admit members of the other 
communion to participate in the sacraments 

(iii) Intercommunion does not require from either communion 
the acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacramental devotion, or 
liturgical practice characteristic of the other, but implies that each 


believes the other to hold all the essentials of the Christian faith. 
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Since this agreement had already been accepted by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, intercommunion between it and the Polish National 
Catholic Church was automatically established. On October 28, 
1947, the Rt. Rev. John Misiaszek of the Polish National Catholic 
Church took part in the consecration of the Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan as Suffragan Bishop of New York of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; on which the joint meeting of the Committees on 
Intercommunion of the two Churches remarked on January 14, 1948: 


We express the hope that this practice, which is in accordance 
with the historic custom of the Catholic Church, may be continued 
with increasing frequency. 


At the same session, the Committees expressed the desire that the 
Polish Church, as an autocephalous member of the family of the Old 
Catholic Churches, should be represented at the Lambeth Conference 
of Anglican bishops in 1948. This desire was fulfilled, and the Lambeth 
Conference received Bishop John Z. Jascinski of Buffalo as a visitor. 

‘The reception of individuals to Communion on both sides has 
become so common as to be now the regular procedure.’ 


See Bell, Documents, pp. 62-3. 
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III 


LIMITEDINTERCOMMUNION ACHIEVED 
(a) INDIA 


I. The Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar | 
II. The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 


(1936-7) | 


The Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar is the reformed section 
of the ancient Syrian Church of Malabar, which claims to have been 
founded by St. Thomas. The reform movement was at work in the 
ancient church throughout the nineteenth century; the separation of 
the Mar Thoma Church came about in 1887, when, in a legal case in 
the High Court of Travancore, two Hindu judges (from whom the 
Christian European judge dissented) assigned almost the whole 
property of the Church to the conservative party under its leader Mar 
Dionysius Joseph. 

The Mar Thoma Church claims to be the original Church founded 
by St. Thomas, affirming that it has removed the traces of Nestorian, 
Monophysite, Roman Catholic and Anglican influence to which it 
had become subject in different periods of its existence. Until the 
inauguration of the Church of South India in 1947, it was in fact the 
only wholly autonomous Church in India. It now has about 200,000 
baptised members and vigorous evangelistic work in many directions. 

In the time of difficulty after the separation, the Mar Thoma Church 
owed much to the help and guidance of Anglican missionaries. Its 
great Metropolitan, Abraham Mar Thoma, was trained at Wycliffe 
College (Anglican), Toronto. Relationships between the two Churches 
in Travancore and Cochin were extremely friendly, but were unregu- 
lated by any ecclesiastical agreement. There was the further problem 
that many Mar Thoma Christians have moved out of Travancore, and 
are found in regions where there are organised Anglican Churches, but 
no Mar Thoma diocese and little possibility of episcopal supervision. 

Commissions of each of the two Churches appointed in 1934 
reported favourably on the doctrine, episcopal succession and ecclesi- 
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astical standing of the other, and recommended a measure of inter- 
communion. This is strictly limited. Members of one Church, being 
communicants of good standing, are authorised to receive the Holy 
Communion in the other Church, if the ministrations of their own 
Church are not available; in certain special circumstances inter- 
communion is permitted even to those who are within reach of the 
sacraments of their own Church. This agreement was accepted by the 
Mar Thoma Church in 1936, and promulgated in 1937 by the Bishop 
of Calcutta, as Metropolitan of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, on the authority of the General Council of that Church. 

It is not clear whether the agreement makes possible participation 
by bishops of one Church in the consecration of bishops of the other; 
but it is noteworthy that the Swedish Bishop of Tranquebar, Dr. 
Johannes Sandegren, has taken part in the consecration of bishops both 
of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, and of the Mar Thoma 
Church. 

The Committee on The Unity of the Church of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1948 drew the attention of the other Churches and 
Provinces of the Anglican Communion to this agreement, and 
recommended that ‘the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon and 
other dioceses concerned should feel at liberty to take such action as 
may be required for episcopal supervision and otherwise, from time 
to time, on the request of the authorities of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church’, and added that ‘in all such negotiations the relations between 
the Anglican Communion and all the Eastern Churches should be 
borne in mind, and that nothing should be done which is likely 
gravely to prejudice those wider relationships’. 

This agreement is notable as providing the only instance in the 

world of formal intercommunion between an ‘Eastern’ and a “West- 
ern Church. (The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon is Western in 
the sense that it is an independent province of the world-wide Anglican 
Communion.) 
_ The situation has greatly changed since 1947, since the Anglican 
diocese of Travancore has now become part of the Church of South 
India, and relations between the Mar Thoma Church and the Church 
of South India have not yet been formally defined. The agreement 
stands, in so far as it affects Anglican dioceses outside the area of the 
Church of South India. 


See Bell, Documents, pp. 57-9. 
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(6) THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


I. The Philippine Independent Church 
Il. The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America 


(1948) 


The Philippine Independent Church came into existence in 1902, © 
shortly after the occupation of the islands by the U.S.A., as a result of — 
discontent with the policy of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the — 
feeling that the initiative and independence of the Filipino elements in 
the Church were not being encouraged. The Independent Church — 
wished to maintain contact with other Churches, and in particular 
to retain the regular succession of the historic episcopate. Having no — 
bishop of their own, the leaders of the Church made application for 
help to other Churches, including the Old Catholic, but received no 
encouragement. When it became evident that regular consecration was 
not to be had, twelve of the priests laid hands on their leader Fr. Aglipay 
(after whom the Church is sometimes known as the Aglipayan 
Church), who thereupon assumed the style of Supreme Bishop of the © 
Independent Church and consecrated other bishops. The only religious 
body which gave any help to the Independent Church was the Unitar- 
ian Church of America, of which the then Governor-General of the 
Philippines, Mr. W. H. Taft, was a member; in consequence the 
Independent Church became for a time subject to strong Unitarian - 
influences. 

In 1946 the Church had eighteen bishops and claimed a eeln Di 
ship of a million and a half. (As the Church did not at that time 
maintain accurate statistics, this is an estimate rather than an exact 
figure.) A considerable number of the priests and some of the bishops 
had received their training and ordination in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Some used the Roman rite in their services, others the Prayer 
Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church, yet others rites of their own 
composition. In 1946 the Independent Church approached the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church with a request that, without any form of 
organic union, it might receive from that Church regular consecration 
for some of its bishops. The American bishop of the Missionary District 
of the Philippines was authorised to carry on. negotiations. The 
American Church was specially concerned to receive assurance that the 
doctrine of the Independent Church was catholic and not unitarian. 
Satisfactory assurances having been given, the House of Bishops of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church voted approval of the proposal that 
regular episcopal orders should be conferred on the Supreme Bishop 
of the Independent Church and on two other bishops. 

The Consecration was carried out on April 7, 1948, by the Bishop 
of the Philippines with the assistance of the Suffragan Bishop of the 
Philippines and the Bishop of Honolulu. The newly consecrated 
bishops in their turn consecrated others, and these ordained priests, so 
that the whole Independent Church now has, from the Anglican and 
Old Catholic point of view, a regular and valid ministry. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the candidates for the ministry of the 
Independent Church to receive their training in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary in Manila. 

Some difficulty has been caused to the Independent Church by a 
minority which was unwilling to accept the plan for the regularisation 
of the ministry, and took legal action to bring the whole property of 
the Church into its own power. 

It is to be noted that ‘sole responsibility for the action taken rests 
with the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church’.1 No 
other part of the Anglican Communion is in any way bound by the 
action of the American Church, and no other Anglican province has 
made any pronouncement on the relations which it regards itself as 


holding with the Philippine Independent Church. 


1 Lambeth Conference, 1948, p. 62. See also p. 63: “Any steps which may 
involve commitments in the way of union with non-Anglican Churches .. . 
should be approached with a sense of great responsibility, and only after such 
consultation with other Churches of the Anglican Communion as the situation 
. The normal body for such consultation is the Lambeth Conference.’ 
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IV 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH A VIEW 
TO ORGANIC UNION 
STILL: IN PROGRES 


1. Intra~Confessional 
(a) AUSTRALIA 


I. The United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia 
Il. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia 


with a view to altar and puipit fellowship, 
leading on, possibly, later to organic union 


The problem of Lutheran unity in Australia has been forcibly impressed 
on the minds of Australian Lutherans by the arrival of large numbers 
of immigrants, largely refugees, of whom a considerable proportion 
are Lutherans. Thus, it is reckoned that, whereas less than 1% of the 
existing population of Australia is Lutheran, not less than 15 to 20% 
of the newcomers who have come as permanent citizens of Australia 
are of Lutheran origin. These newcomers scatter throughout the — 
continent; to care for them all would be difficult for a united Church; 
for a divided Church, it is impossible. 

However the problem of unity has been approached not as a 
pragmatic question of administrative adjustment, but as a serious 
attempt to remove serious theological differences between the more 
liberal point of view of the U.E.L.C.A., and the more strictly con- 
fessional Lutheran point of view of the Missouri group. 

Inter-Synodical negotiations for union have been continuing for~ 
some years, with participation of joint pastoral conferences in all the 
districts. This marks a great advance in the life of Churches which 
have co-existed for a century without any kind of co-operation. In — 
January, 1952, it was reported that, of the theses set up by the Inter- 
Synodical Committees on eschatological questions, agreement had 
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been reached on all but one—the Anti-Christ; and that this important 
question had for the moment been shelved in order to allow of 
_ discussion of the even more important question of the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. 

_ It is hoped that before long agreement will be reached in which 
| justice will be done to both points of view without sacrificing the 
| convictions of either. If this is achieved, the way should be open to 
altar and pulpit fellowship. In the meantime the revision of the 
| Australian Lutheran Hymnal is being undertaken as a joint enterprise 

of the two Churches. 

| The census of 1933 gives the number of Lutherans in Australia as 
0,7 $1. 


(b) FORMOSA 


I. Mission of the Presbyterian Church of England 
| II. Mission of the Presbyterian Church of Canada 


with a view to forming 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF FORMOSA 


In March, 1951, the first General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
was held, with delegates from the north (Canadian Mission) and the 
South (English Mission). It is hoped that this may be the decisive step 
towards the formation of a fully united church. There are no decisive 
differences of doctrine or church order between the churches, but 
there has been a marked difference of ethos, the northern mission being 
generally more conservative than the southern. The southern mission 
is twice as large as the northern in numbers and has a greater degree 
of financial independence. Both missions are facing great new respon- 
sibilities and opportunities, and the arguments in favour of unity are 
particularly strong at the present time. 


() THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The American Lutheran Church 
Il. The Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North America 
Ill. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
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IV. The Lutheran Free Church 
V. The United Evangelical Lutheran Church 


with a view to organic Union 


These five Churches have, since 1930, worked together in the American 
Lutheran Conference. Their organisation as separate Churches was 
originally due rather to difference of racial and linguistic background 
than to any marked variations in doctrine or practice. 

The American Lutheran Church is mainly of German origin. It was 
formed in 1930 through the merger of three previously independent 
Synods—the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other 
States, the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States, and 
the Lutheran Synod of Buffalo. Its headquarters are in Chicago, and 
it had in 1950 a membership of 714,556. 

The Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church is the fruit of the 
great Swedish immigration which began about 1840. In 1860 the 
Scandinavian Augustana Synod of North America was formed; the 
title Scandinavian was dropped in 1894. In 1949, it had 439,231 
members. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church was formed in 1917, under the 
title the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, through the union 
of the United Norwegian Church, the Norwegian Synod and the 
Hauge Synod. The present title was adopted in 1946. The affiliations 
of the Church are sufficiently indicated in the history of its formation. 
Its headquarters are in Minneapolis, and in 1950 it had 813,837 
members. . 

The Lutheran Free Church, also of Norwegian origin, was formed 
in 1897, as the result of disputes within the United N Ohta Church. 
In 1950 it had 59,860 members. 

The United Evangelical Lutheran Church (not to be confused with 
the United Lutheran Church in America) was formed in 1896, 
through the fusion of the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Association and the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in North 
America. Membership in 1950 was 46,442 

Negotiations with a view to corporate unity have been proceeding 
for some years. The official joint Committee of the five churches 
reported in March, 1952. The report affirms that the fellowship 
experienced in the American Lutheran Conference and in other ways 
has ‘led them to believe that an essential unity exists among them’. It 
has been possible to draw up agreed statements on the main heads of — 
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Christian doctrine. In separation the Churches have developed 
different traditions and ways of living; these affect liturgy, some of the 
Churches having a more liturgical form of worship than others; the 
interpretation of Scripture, some of the Churches being more con- 
servative than others; and practical matters, such as the attitude adopted 
towards the use of alcohol, certain forms of entertainment, etc. in which 
some of the Churches have followed a more rigid tradition than others; 
in relation to the last of which the report remarks that “compulsions 
lying upon the individual in response to God’s grace towards him are 
not to be made laws for the control of the lives of others’. 

The report does not contain an outline constitution or specific 
plans for union. It is to be considered by the authoritative 
bodies of the five Churches in the course of the year 1952. If it is 
favourably received, and permission given for further steps towards 
union to be explored, the Committee will continue its work, and, 
after considering the organisational problems involved, will draw up 
for the consideration of the Churches the outlines of a constitution 
and plans for a merger. 

Four of the Churches involved in these negotiations have now voted 
on them. 

On June 5, the Evangelical Lutheran Church voted unanimously in 
favour of proceeding with the plans for a merger. 

Between June 10 and 15, the Augustana Synod rejected the plan for 
a five-way merger, and voted in favour of inviting ‘all other Lutheran 
General Bodies to participate in further negotiations to achieve 
Lutheran unity and to include in such discussions the subject of 
ecumenical relations’. 

(This would involve an invitation to sixteen Lutheran General 
Bodies, with a membership of more than six million Lutherans.) 

Between June 11 and 15, the Lutheran Free Church, by 383 votes to 
12 accepted the joint statement “United Testimony in Faith and Life,’ 
and agreed to continue negotiations, ‘without definitely committing 
the Lutheran Free Church to the goal of organic union.’ 

Between June 17 and 22, the United Evangelican Lutheran Church 
unanimously voted in favour of the five-way merger. 

The American Lutheran Church will vote in October. 

It seems likely that, if the vote of the American Lutheran Church 
is favourable, the four churches will proceed to negotiate a four-way 
merger, without prejudice to possible further action along the lines of 
the proposal of the Augustana Synod. 
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(d) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
II. The United Lutheran Church in America 


with a view to affiliation 


The former of these two churches was formed in 1896 by the union 
of the Danish Church Association and the Danish Church in North 
America. It has about 50,000 members. The latter, formed in 1918 by 
the merger of the General Council, the General Synod and the United 
Synod of the South, is the largest Lutheran body in America, with 
just over two million members. Its thirty-three constituent synods 
retain much local independence. The U.E.L.C. is this year conducting 
a poll by congregations on the subject of affiliation with the U.L.C. 
It is possible that a decision may be taken in August of this year. If 
the decision is favourable, the U.E.L.C. would become one of the 
quasi-independent synods of the U.L.C. 


(e) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
II. The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Ill. The United Presbyterian Church of North America 


with a view to organic Union 


Presbyterianism has existed in the United States almost from the 
earliest days of colonisation. The first General Synod met in 1729, 
and adopted the Westminster Confession, with the Large and Shorter — 
Catechisms, as the standard of faith. The later history of the Presby- 
terian Churches is complicated by a large number of divisions and 
reunions, by a marked fissiparous tendency, balanced by an unceasing 
effort to maintain and renew the unity of Christ’s people. The secession — 
of the Cumberland presbytery on the question of the educational 
qualifications of the ministry took place in 1806. But the gravest 
division in Presbyterianism, as in Methodism, befell over the question 
of slavery. In 1865 a large number of presbyteries in the South, which 
had separated from their northern brethren, merged to form what is 
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now known as the Presbyterian Church in the United States. The 
Synod of Kentucky and the Synod of Missouri united with this Church 
in 1869 and 1874 respectively. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is by far the largest Presby- 
terian body in the United States, having within itself 2,318,615 (1950) 
of the 3,426,378 Presbyterians recorded as the total membership of the 
Presbyterian Churches in the U.S.A. It has a distinguished record in 
the promotion of Christian Union. In 1906, a large majority of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Churches joined it (leaving behind a con- 
tinuing minority of about 80,000 members). In 1920, the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Church in America also joined it. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. in 1950 claimed 678,206 
communicants in sixteen southern states. Although in organisation 
and administration this Church remains entirely separate from the 
northern Church, friendly relations were re-established in 1882, and 
later years have been marked by a steady increase in mutual under- 
standing and co-operation. 

The United Presbyterian Church was formed at Pittsburgh in 1858 
by the amalgamation of the Associate Presbyterian Church and the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. In 1925 it set forth 44 
articles of faith, which re-affirmed the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures but in some respects modified traditional Calvinist teaching. In 
1950 it had 213,810 members. 

Since 1910 no less than four serious attempts have been made to 
restore the unity of American Presbyterianism. The most important 
of these, in which five Presbyterian and Reformed bodies were 
concerned, was set on foot in 1929: but the plan was rejected in 1931 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., and 
was not subsequently followed up by the other bodies. 

In March, 1952 delegates of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
_ of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. and of the United Presbyterian 
Church met at Cincinnati to frame a plan of union. The plan of union 
and a draft constitution for the United Church will be submitted to 
the authorities of the Churches concerned in the course of the year 
1953. It is believed that the chances of acceptance of the plan are good. 
In the meantime it is proposed that the stewardship and evangelistic 
programme of the Churches be merged, and that all possible steps be 
taken to acquaint the members of each Church with the manner of 
life and worship of the others. Though all the three Churches take 
their stand generally on the Westminster Confession, all have in 
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different ways modified the rigidity of traditional Calvinistic doctrine, 
and have developed different emphases within the main stream of 
Presbyterian life. The delegates at Cincinnati discovered that the 
differences within the denominations are at least as great as those 
between the denominations; it seems that the obstacles to union belong 
as much to the non-theological as to the theological realm. 

In May 1952 the 164th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church — 
in the U.S.A. authorised its Commission on Inter-church Relations 
to present at the next meeting of the Assembly the Plan of Union 
with the other two Presbyterian Churches which is at present under 
preparation. It also received the following fraternal message from 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.: “We acknowledge that from 
our side during 1861 and in the years which followed, some words 
have been adopted which have not been worthy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ or His servants. We freely grant the forgiveness you beg in 
this respect, and humbly ask you to forgive us for whatever our 
assembly or our people have done which was unworthy of our dear 
Lord or which has wounded you, our brethren in this same Lord.’ 


(f) UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Churches founded in connection with: 

I. The Church of Sweden Mission 

II. The Norwegian Mission 

Ill. The Berlin Mission 

IV. The Mission of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
(Schreuder Mission) 

V. The Hermannsburg Mission 


with a view to the formation of 
THE AFRICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 


All these missions are Lutheran, though the Berlin Mission has not — 
been exclusively so. But there have been considerable differences in 
emphasis and outlook, some of these missions holding a more con- 
servative theology than others, some being more strictly Lutheran in 
confession than others, and some having gone much further than 
others in the development of an independent African Church. 
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Although the Church in Sweden is episcopal, its mission in South 
Africa was non-episcopal until 1949, when the first bishop of South 
Africa was consecrated by a Swedish bishop with the co-operation of 
bishops of the Province of South Africa (Anglican). The Province of 
South Africa has formally recognised the regularity of this consecra- 
tion, and has agreed to recognise as validly ordained (from the Anglican 
point of view) all pastors who are ordained by the Swedish bishop, 
or whose previous non-episcopal ordination has been episcopally 
regularised by him. This has brought the mission of the Church of 
Sweden into closer fellowship with the Church of the Province of 
South Africa, without in any way impairing the fellowship which it 
has enjoyed with the other Lutheran missions in South Africa. 

Over a long period, the five missions have worked together as the 
Co-operating Lutheran Missions in South Africa. A great step forward 
was taken in 1949 with the formation of the Advisory Synod of this 
body; the Executive Committee of the C.L.M. had been composed 
entirely of Europeans; !to the Advisory Synod each mission sends two 
missionaries and two African ministers. The Synod has before it the 
draft of the constitution of the African Lutheran Church, and is con- 
sidering in particular such questions as leadership in the United Church 
and the relationship between Church and Mission. The principle of 
working for a united African Church was accepted by all the missions 
in 1945; but progress has been slow, and no date has been fixed at 
which it is hoped that the United Church may come into being. 

The five missions together have a total Christian constituency of 
about 250,000 in the Union of South Africa. The number of Lutherans 
in the Union, including those of European stock and the adherents of 
other missions, was given in 1949 as 391,639. 


2. Trans-Confessional 


(2) CEYLON (LANKA) 


I. The Church of India, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon (Dioceses of 
Colombo and Kurunagala) 
Il. The Methodist Church in Ceylon 
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III. Baptist Churches in Ceylon 
IV. The Presbyterian Churches in Ceylon 
V. The Jaffna Diocese of the Church of South India 


The area covered by these negotiations is the whole of the island of 
Ceylon. Christians in Ceylon number more than half a million, but 
the great majority of these are Roman Catholics. The total membership 
of the negotiating Churches is less than 100,000. 

Ceylon was intimately concerned in the negotiations for union in 
South India. The Anglican diocese of Colombo was represented on the 
Joint Committee for Church Union in South India; its Diocesan 
Council was required under the constitution to vote formally on the 
Scheme, and voted in favour of the four South Indian dioceses entering 
the Church of South India. Jaffna in northern Ceylon was one of the 
mission fields of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; Congregationalists in that area had been constituted as 
one of the eight councils of the South India United Church; and, when 
the Church of South India came into being, that Council became the 
Jaffna diocese of the new Church. Anglicans in that area naturally 
remained in the Colombo diocese of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

The first step towards union in Ceylon was taken by a Conference 
of church leaders, which met at Trinity College, Kandy, in August, 
1934. In February, 1940, the Ceylon Provincial Synod of the Methodist 
Church sent an invitation to the other constituent Churches of the 
the National Christian Council of Ceylon, as listed above, to enter into 
negotiations. A Joint Committee was set up in November of that 
year, and, its report having been accepted by the Churches as a basis 
for negotiation, an official Negotiating Committee was constituted in 
November, 1941. The Section of The Scheme of Church Union in Ceylon 
dealing with Faith and Order was issued in November, 1947; this was 
revised in the light of criticisms received from the Churches, and, 
together with the other necessary sections, was published as The Scheme 
of Church Union in Ceylon on July 8, 1949. This Scheme is now before 
the Churches for consideration, amendment and eventual action. 

The Scheme in the main follows the lines of the Scheme of Church 
Union in South India, from which many paragraphs have been taken 
over verbatim. In certain respects however the Ceylon Scheme differs 
from the South India Scheme. 

1. The co-operation of Baptists in the negotiations made necessary 
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a series of special regulations on the eae of baptism. The essential 
clauses read: 


Both sponsored baptism in infancy and believer’s baptism shall 
be accepted as alternative practices of the Church of Lanka (Ceylon). 
Where parents do not wish their children to receive sponsored 
baptism they shall bring them to a service of dedication. Both those 
who have received sponsored baptism in infancy and those who have 
received believer’s baptism shall become communicant members of 
the Church of Lanka through receiving confirmation. 

[Confirmation] is reserved to the Bishop for the sake of uniform- 
ity in practice, and as giving him a special means of exercising his 
pastoral ministry with respect to all members in his diocese. 


2. A method is suggested for the unification of all existing ministries 
at the inauguration of the new Church: 


At the inauguration of union all those duly elected to be Bishops 
of the Church of Lanka who have not already received episcopal 
consecration shall be consecrated by three duly authorised Bishops, 
if possible from outside Ceylon, representing different traditions and 
acceptable to all the uniting Churches. Immediately thereafter, all 
those who have been elected to be Bishops of the Church of Lanka 
and have been duly consecrated shall receive, by prayer and the 
laying-on of hands by ministers of all the uniting Churches duly 
appointed for this purpose, a wider commission to exercise their 
ministry in the Church of Lanka... . 

After the Bishops of the Church of Lanka have been elected, 
consecrated and commissioned, each Bishop shall, with prayer and 
the laying on of hands, receive into the presbyterate of the Church of 
Lanka all the ministers of the uniting Churches in his Diocese, who 
desire to be Presbyters in the Church of Lanka, and are eligible to 
be so by their standing in their own Church. . . . In so doing, it is 
the intention of this Church to continue and reverently to use and 
esteem the threefold ministry of Bishop, Presbyter and Deacon, 
which existed in the undivided Church. 


The Lambeth Conference of Anglican bishops in 1948 passed the 
following resolution on this Scheme: 


The Conference has learned with deep interest of the proposed 
scheme for Church Union in Ceylon, regards it as being i in many 
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respects among the most promising of the various schemes of its 
type in different parts of the world, and expresses the hope that, 
subject to the assent of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, the 
projected union may, under the blessing of God, in due course be 
carried into effect. 


A Committee of theologians appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to consider the scheme from the Anglican point of view 
recorded in 1951 its agreement with the resolution quoted above, and 
with the view of the Lambeth (1948) Committee on The Unity of the 
Church that ‘the Ceylon Scheme is of singular interest and promise’. 

The Scheme has met with considerable opposition from an Anglo- 
Catholic group in Ceylon, and has been criticised by those who share 
the view of the Lambeth (1948) Committee on The Unity of the Church 
that 


further consideration and study will need to be given to the subject — 


by theologians before a decision can be reached with regard to the 
possibility of bringing peace to the Church by means of a procedure 
based theologically on the conception of “Supplemental Ordination’ 
in any of its forms. 


(6) INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


I. The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 

II. Churches Associated with the Baptist Missionary Society in India 
and Pakistan 

Ill. The Methodist Church (British and Australasian Conferences) 

IV. The Methodist Church in Southern Asia (associated with the 
Methodist Church in the United States) 

V. The United Church of Northern India (mainly Presbyterian and 
Congregational), uniting the work of Churches founded through 
the work of the following Churches and Missions: 

American Evangelical Mission of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 

American Marathi Mission of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions 

American Presbyterian Mission 

Church of Scotland Mission 

Irish Presbyterian Mission 

London Missionary Society 
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Nagpur Mission Board 

New Zealand Presbyterian Mission 
United Church of Canada Mission 
_ Welsh Presbyterian Mission 


(Note that the Punjab Synod of the United Presbyterian Church does not 
form part of the United Church of Northern India, and has not taken part 
in these negotiations; also that no Lutheran Church in Northern India or 
Pakistan has associated itself with this movement for Christian unity.) 


The Plan of Church Union in North India and Pakistan, accepted for 
publication in March, 1951, is the fruit of a long process of unification. 
The United Church of Northern India came into being in 1924; the 
Anglican dioceses in Northern India had been closely concerned in the 
formation of the Church of South India; Methodists had been affected 
by the successful termination of negotiations for Methodist union 
elsewhere in the world. The first meeting of the Round-Table Con- 
ference took place on April 10 and 11, 1929; the second, at which the 
Anglican Churches were for the first time officially represented, and 
in which representatives of the Society of Friends also took part, on 
November 18, 19 and 20, 1930. The Round-Table Conference at this 
meeting appointed a Continuation Committee; this body prepared a 
Basis of Negotiation, which was accepted by the third Round-Table 
Conference in 1937, and published in a revised torm in 1939. As the 
negotiations reached clearer definitions of principle, certain bodies, 
notably the Society of Friends, dropped out. | 

In the meantime another set of negotiations, those of the Joint 
Council, were being carried on between the United Church of North- 
ern India, the Methodist Church in Southern Asia and the Baptists. 
As the Anglicans were not taking part in these negotiations and. the 
question of the historic episcopate was not raised, it seemed that these 
negotiations might reach a successful conclusion earlier than those of 
_ the Round-Table Conference. A Plan of Union was issued in 1940 
and revised in 1942, but after that date was lost sight of. 

The Round-Table Conference held its fourth meeting on July 31 and 
August 1, 1941, and for the first time proposed that the unification of 
the Anglican and Methodist episcopates should be ‘initiated by the 
mutual laying-on of hands with prayer, and with the use of such a 
formula as shall leave no room for any scruple or doubtfulness.’ This 
method for the unification of ministries was formally accepted by the 
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Conference in August, 1947. Up to this point the Churches, though 
officially represented at the Conferences, were in no way committed 
to any decisions; but official acceptance of the Basis of Negotiation (not 
Basis of Union) by all the then participating Churches made possible 
the formation of a Negotiating Committee. This met from March 27 
to 30, 1951; it is on the authority of that Committee that the Plan of 
Union has been submitted to the Churches. 

The area affected is the whole of Northern India and Pakistan, and 
some parts of South India, where the work of the Methodist Church 
in Southern Asia overlaps with that of the Church of South India. 
The Church of North India and Pakistan, if it comes into. existence, 
will have an initial baptised membership of about a million. 

In its main features, the Plan follows closely the Scheme of Church 
Union in South India, from which whole paragraphs are taken over 
verbatim, but also shows at many points the influence of the Ceylon _ 
Scheme. It is considerably shorter than either, many important ques- 
tions having been deliberately left over, either for discussion by the 
Churches, or for settlement under the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
the United Church itself; for instance, no name is suggested for the 
United Church, and no exact method is suggested for the unification 
of the two existing episcopates. 

The declaration of the Faith follows closely that set out in the earlier 
editions of the South India Scheme, and is explicitly Trinitarian. 

Since the Baptists are participating in the negotiations, both baptism 
of infants and baptism of believers on the profession of faith are 
recognised and permitted, as in the Ceylon Scheme. 

The ministry of the Church is to be the threefold ministry of bishops, 
priests and deacons: ‘continuity with the historic episcopate shall both 
initially and thereafter be effectively maintained, it being understood 
that, as stated above, no particular interpretation of the historic 
Episcopate, as that is accepted in the United Church, is thereby 
implied, or shall be demanded from any minister or member thereof’. — 

As in the Ceylon Scheme, it is planned that, at the inauguration of — 
the Union, the ministries of the separate Churches shall be unified ‘by — 
the mutual laying-on of hands in a solemn act of humility and re- — 
dedication with prayer’. The following formula is proposed: 


Forasmuch as thou wast called and ordained within the. . . 
Church to the ministry of the Church of God, and art now called 
to the ministry of the Church of God within the United Church: 
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mayest thou receive from God the power and grace of the Holy 
Spirit for the fuller exercise of God’s ministry in the office of a 
Presbyter; and for a wider and more effectual service therein take 
thou authority to preach the Word of God, to fulfil the ministry of 
reconciliation, and to minister Christ’s Sacraments in the congre- 
gations whereunto thou shalt be further called or regularly ap- 
pointed. And see that thou do all these things in brotherly partner- 
ship with God’s fellow-workers, whom in this Union of Churches 
He has made thine. 


On the relation of the proposed United Church to other Churches, 
the Plan affirms that— 


the united Church will seek full communion and fellowship with 
the Church of South India, and will work for the consummation of 
the fuller union of a united Church for all India and Pakistan, in 
which the several parts of all the Churches will come together again. 


It also affirms that— 


the uniting Churches trust that the several Churches from which they 
derive will be willing to enter into similar relations of full com- 
munion with the united Church. 


The Plan of Union is p aciea foe ‘presentation to the Governing 
Bodies of those Churches4in North India and Pakistan and elsewhere’. 
The negotiating Churches are autonomous, but in certain cases this 
autonomy is qualified by relations with the Governing Bodies of 
sending Churches in the West. Most of the Governing Bodies meet 
only once in three or in four years; it is therefore unlikely that any final 
decisions on the implementation of the Plan of Union can be taken 
before 1955, or 1954 at the earliest, even if the Plan of Union finds 
teady acceptance in all the Churches. 


() IRAN 
I. The Episcopal Church of Iran (Anglican) 
I. The Evangelical Church of Iran (Presbyterian) 


working towards 
nie CHURCH OF IRAN 


1 T.e. the Churches listed above as represented in the Negotiating Committee 
for Church Union in North India and Pakistan. 
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From 1927 onwards negotiations had proceeded more or less closely 
along the lines of the South India Scheme, and a proposed Constitution 
for the Church of Iran was published in 1942. 

Like the Schemes of Union in Ceylon and North India, the Iranian 
Scheme provided for the unification of ministries from the start by an 
act of solemn commissioning, the purpose of which is explained in the 
following note: 


Such a commission does not in any sense imply re-ordination, 
but rather an opportunity of emphasising the extension of minis- 
terial authority which is conferred on all concerned by the fact of 
union. 


The proposal, unusual in Churches which hold to any ancient episcopal 
tradition, that bishops should be elected to their sees for ten years only 
but should be eligible for re-election, is included. 

The wording of the section on the Sacrament and other rites is 
negative rather than positive, the use of such rites as confirmation not 
being ‘precluded’ provided that they be not considered as sacraments. 


The Lambeth Conference of Anglican bishops in 1948, while not | 


wishing to discourage the Iranian negotiations, took a cautious view of 
their results, and urged ‘that the proposals may be further clarified and 
(if possible) amended’. 

Since the number of Christians of the non-Roman Churches in 
Iran is very small (less than 10,000 in all), it was felt that there would be 


dangers in the division of Iran into four dioceses, and its constitution — 


immediately upon union as a wholly autonomous and separate 
province of the Church. 

Since 1942 the desire for union seems somewhat to have waned, 
especially in the Evangelical Church of Iran. The only step taken since 
that date has been the formation of the Church Council of Iran, of 
which the Episcopal Church and the Evangelical Church are charter 
members. One of the purposes of this Council under its constitution 
is ‘to work towards a united Church’. The need for union has therefore 
not been lost sight of, but sirice its formation the Council has devoted 
its attention more to immediately practical concerns than to the 
development of plans of wider range. 


See Bell, Documents, pp. 233-243. 
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(4d) MADAGASCAR 


I. The London Missionary Society 
II. La Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris 
III. The Friends Foreign Missionary Association 


working towards 
A UNITED CHURCH IN NORTHERN MADAGASCAR 


Missionary work started in Madagascar in 1818 with the arrival of 
the first missionaries of the London Missionary Society. Great success 
has attended Christian work in the island, and out of a total population 
of about five million nearly a million are members of one or other of 
the non-Roman Christian Churches. There are also about 900,000 
Roman Catholic Christians. As noted elsewhere Southern Madagascar 
is mainly a Lutheran field. The three missions concerned in the pro- 
posed union divide northern Madagascar between them, the Paris 
Mission being established on the coast and the two other missions in 
the interior. There is also an Anglican diocese of Madagascar, 
but this is not at present concerned in the negotiations. The three 
missions which are seeking union claim between 500,000 and 600,000 
adherents. 

Development of independent native Churches has made less progress 
in Madagascar than in many other parts of the mission field, and the 
initiative in the negotiations has been taken by the representatives of 
the missionary societies. Three leaders met in London in July, 1949, and 
it was decided to appoint a committee consisting of three missionaries 
of each of the societies. This committee met in January, 1950; the 
desire for union was so evident that it was then decided to invite the 
co-operation of the Malagasy Churches; two leaders from each of the 
three Churches and three from the Malagasy Missionary Society were 
invited to join the Committee, which thus became the Joint Com- 
mittee and held its first session in October, 1950. It was agreed that all 
resolutions should be unanimous. 

The Committee has started its work by the consideration of pro- 
blems of order and organisation, not through any desire to evade the 
deeper problems of faith but in the conviction that it should be the 
task of the United Church itself to draw up its own declaration of faith. 
Many problems in the field of order have to be solved, since the L.MLS. 
is mainly Congregational, the Paris Mission Presbyterian, and the 
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Society of Friends has its own special form of organisation, without a 
regular ministry and sacraments, modified by the conditions of a 
minority Church in non-Christian surroundings. The Committee has 
reported that unanimous agreement has been reached on such impor- 
tant questions as the nature of the pastoral ministry and the conditions 
under which it must be exercised, the appointment of ministers, the 
duties of communicant members of the Church,! and the catechumen- 
ate. It proposes the organisation of the Church on the basis of local 
Synods, regional Synods, and one General Synod, the latter to work 
through nine commissions charged with responsibility for different 
aspects of the life of the Church. The Committee does not regard it as 
its duty to prepare a liturgy for the United Church, since this should 
be one of the first tasks of the Church itself; but a liturgical commission 
has been appointed to make preliminary studies. The Committee has 
felt an increasing certainty that it is God Himself who at this time is 
calling the Churches to seek unity with one another. 

The work will continue; but the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee will have to be accepted both by the Church and mission 
authorities in the field, and by the mission boards in Europe, before 
a united Church can come into being. 


(:) NIGERIA 


I. The Province of West Africa (Anglican) (Dioceses of Lagos and the 
Niger) 

II. The Presbyterian Church of Biafra 

Ill. The Methodist Church (Nigeria, East) 

IV. The Methodist Church (Nigeria, West) 


working towards 
A UNITED CHURCH OF NIGERIA 


Nigeria is an area of 335,000 square miles in tropical West Africa, with 
a population of about 25,000,000 of whom rather more than a million 


1 The Friends originally entered Madagascar at the invitation of the London 
Missionary Society to help in educational and social work. Later a division of 
territory took place, and the Friends found themselves responsible for the care 
of Malagasy Churches which had an ordained ministry and observed the 
dominical sacraments. The Friends undertook this responsibility, without 
making any change in their own organisation as a Society. 
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are non-Roman Christians. Although the sentiment of Nigerian unity 
and nationality is now intensely strong, in fact this unity dates only 
from the establishment of British control over the whole area at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The spiritual history of the 
country has followed the natural divisions into East, including 
the Niger delta (principal language Ibo), West, including the 
great cities of Lagos, Ibadan and Abeokuta (principal language 
Yoruba), and North, where the Moslem influence is very strong 
(principal language Hausa). Until very recently the history of progress 
towards union in Nigeria has been the history of movements in the 
East. 

The first proposal for a united Church in Eastern Nigeria was made 
in 1919. In 1923 the Evangelical Union of Eastern Nigeria was formed 
by the Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists and the Qua Iboe Mission 
for the discussion of matters of common interest. At the meeting in 
1931 the African delegates passed a resolution as follows: 


We, the African delegates . . . deprecate the existence of divisions 
among us as a source of weakness and strongly urge that steps be 
taken to the consolidation of Union among Churches. 


In 1933, a sub-committee was formed to draw up a scheme of 
Church Union. After various redraftings this was published in 1947, 
as the “Proposed Scheme of Union, including draft basis of union and 
planning constitution of the united Church, prepared by the Union 
Committee of the Eastern Regional Committee of the Christian 
Council of Nigeria.’ The co-operating Churches were the Anglican 
(Diocese of the Niger), the Presbyterian (Church of Biafra, formerly 
the Church of Scotland Mission), and the Methodist (Eastern 
Section). This scheme follows very closely the South India Scheme, 
verbatim in many sections, with adaptation to the conditions of 
Nigeria in others, particularly in the chapter on the marriage law of 
the Church. 

The steady growth of the sense of Nigerian unity, expressed in the 
participation of all the main non-Roman Churches in the Christian 
_ Council of Nigeria, led to the realisation that a scheme of Union 
which embraced only Eastern Nigeria could not be satisfactory, and 
to a strong desire that a Scheme should be worked out for the whole 
of Nigeria. A resolution to this effect had been passed by the Christian 
Council in 1944. In accordance with this resolution a Conference on 
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Church Union was held on July 11 and 12, 1947, with representation 
from the following Churches and Missions: 


The Anglican Church (East, West and North), The Methodist 
Church (East and West Districts), The Presbyterian Church of 
Biafra (Church of Scotland Mission), The Qua Iboe Mission, The 
Sudan United Mission, . 


and passed the following resolutions: 


(1) That the Joint Union Conference should be set up with the 
utmost despatch, and entrusted by the co-operating bodies with the 
drafting and submission to those bodies, of a Basis of Union and 
a Constitution for a United Church 

(2) That the Joint Union Conference should not be regarded as 
subject to the Christian Council of Nigeria; but that the Christian 
Council, together with the Eastern and Western Regional Com- 
mittees, should be kept informed of all progress made. 


The Lambeth Conference of 1948, taking note ‘with sincere thank- 
fulness’ of the progress made towards Union in Nigeria, ‘recommended 
that the Union Committee should pursue its efforts, especially bearing 
in mind: 

(a) such advice as may be given by theologians; 
(b) the provisions and progress of other schemes, such as that of 

Ceylon; 

(c) the future relationship of any united Church to the whole 

Anglican Communion.’ 


The Joint Committee on Church Union met April 15-20, 1950, made 
plans for the cgntinuation of its work, and defined its task as— 


to produce a complete proposed Basis of Union for the Anglican, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches in Nigeria. 


A further complication has been introduced by the establishment, 
in April, 1951, of the Anglican Province of West Africa, in which the 
two Anglican dioceses of the Niger and Lagos (together with Sierra 
Leone, Accra and the Gambia) form a part. Though interest in Church 
Union exists in these other areas, no formal plans or proposals have 
yet been developed. Progress in Nigeria must to some extent depend 
on progress in these other areas. The negotiators in Nigeria are aware 
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that in some sense their task is now to prepare the way for a United 
Church of West Africa. But all the dioceses of the Province of West 
Africa are in British territory. A genuinely united Church of West 
Africa would have to include also the Churches in the independent 
Republic of Liberia, and in French territory from Senegal to the 
Cameroons. This is a prospect which seems hardly as yet to have been 
envisaged in West Africa, but short of which the use of the term West 
Africa is misleading. 


(f) PAKISTAN 


I. The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (Dioceses of 
Lahore and Karachi) 

Il. The Methodist Church of Southern Asia | 

Il. The United Church of Northern India (Lahore and Sialkot 
Councils) 

IV. The United Presbyterian Church 

V. The Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church 


with a view to organic union 


The political separation between India and Pakistan in 1947 had grave 
consequences for the life of the Church. Communication between the 
two countries became difficult; the co-existence of two currencies of 
different value produced endless financial complications. At the 
meeting of the National Christian Council in November, 1950, it was 
decided to set up a separate Christian Council of West Pakistan. This 
Council at its first meeting appointed a Church Union Committee. 
This Committee invited each of the Churches in West Pakistan, as 
listed above, to appoint five delegates to a Church Union Negotiating 
Committee, to work on the documents prepared by the Negotiating 
Committee in North India; to introduce into them such modifications 
as seem desirable, in view of the special conditions in Pakistan; and to 
prepare the way for a United Church of Pakistan. 


(g) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The Congregational Christian Churches 
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II. The Evangelical and Reformed Church 


with a view to forming 
THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


The Churches concerned in these negotiations both came into being 
as the result of earlier and successful mergers. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church was constituted on June 
26, 1934, through the union of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, which could trace its origin as far back as 1725, and the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America, the history of which began about 
1840. Both these Churches had grown up mainly among the numerous 
German immigrants in Pennsylvania and the Middle West, and behind 
them lay the traditions of the Calvinistic and United Churches of 
Germany and the Netherlands with some Lutheran elements. Their 
tradition and polity were in the main similar, the general character of 
both being Presbyterian. The Reformed Church had for many years 
taken a special interest in questions of Church Union. The membership 
of the Church was given as 726,361 in 1950. 

The Congregational Churches had existed in America almost from 
the time of the earliest settlements, and have had their greatest centres 
of strength in New England. For a time there was a tendency within 
the Congregational Churches towards Unitarianism, but after 1840 
the Unitarian Churches became a completely separate body. The 
Congregational Churches have been prominent in all movements for 
co-operation among Christians, and have worked steadily for closer 
union. In 1924 the Evangelical Protestant Church of North America 
joined the fellowship of the Congregational Churches. 

The ‘Christian Connection’ arose in the main from the Great 
Revival in Tennessee and Kentucky. The first General Conference of 
the Christian Churches met in 1819. The organisation of these 
Churches followed closely the Congregational model, much independ- 
ence being retained by each local church. 

In 1931 the National Council of the Congregational Churches of 
the United States and the General Convention of the Christian 
Churches united to form the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, and local combinations in states, districts and 
local churches followed as desired. The membership of this united 
Church was given as 1,204,789 in 1950. 

In 1942 the two united Churches entered into negotiation with a 
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view to organic union. The first edition of the basis of union was 
issued in March, 1943, and, after a number of revisions, in its final 
form in January, 1947. The name chosen, the United Church of 
Christ, “expresses a hope that in time soon to come, by further union 
between this Church and other bodies, there shall arise a more inclusive 
United Church’. 

The Basis of Union deliberately left many questions to be dealt 
with by the United Church itself. After a brief declaration of faith, 
clearly Trinitarian in character, the basis lays down the main principles 
of the order and organisation of the Church, in which the liberty and 
independence of the local Church as ‘the basic unit of the organisation 
of the United Church of Christ’ is affirmed and safeguarded, but 
_ modified by the provision of a General Synod, which ‘shall carry on the 
general work of the Church’ and ‘shall meet the responsibilities of the 
Church for foreign missions, home missions, education’ and other 
activities of the Church. No method for the call or appointment of 
ministers is laid down, but suggestions are made for a combination of 
the “concern of the Church at large, represented in the Association or 
Conference’ with that of the minister and congregation concerned. 

When the Basis of Union was published, it was hoped that the 
necessary votes would have been taken by the Churches before the 
middle of 1948, and that the actual union might follow in the early 
autumn of 1948. The General Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church accepted the Basis of Union by a large majority at its meeting 
July 9-16, 1947; after the Basis had been accepted also by more than 
two-thirds of the local Synods, the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
declared itself wholly committed to the Plan of Union. 

At the meeting of the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches held in June, 1948, it was reported that there had 
been favourable majorities of members, churches, Conferences and 
Associations voting on the plan; but, as there were considerable dis- 
senting minorities, it was decided to add certain Interpretations to the 
Basis and to re-submit it to the local churches for’a further vote. 
The favourable vote increased to 72-20% of Churches voting. This 
being so, the General Council declared on February 5, 1949, that the 
Basis of Union with the Interpretations had been accepted by ‘a vote 
sufficient to warrant the consummation of the Union’. 

Shortly after this the opposition took action. “The Cadman 
Memorial Congregational Society of Brooklyn’ and ‘the Cadman 
Memorial Church’, ‘sueing on behalf of themselves and of the 
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Congregational Christian Churches similarly situated’ took the case to 
the secular courts, asking for ‘a declaratory judgment and injunction’ — 
against the proposed union. The summons was served on Easter 
Monday, 1949; the case was heard in the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York from November 14, 1949, till January 24, 1950; the 
written judgment was handed down on February 20, 1950. The main 
points of a lengthy judgment were that: 
the General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches was 
permanently restrained from entering into union with the General 
Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church; the General 
Council was permanently restrained from entering into any kind of 
union with any other Christian body whatsoever; 
the General Council was permanently restrained from attempting 
to make such changes in its own constitution as would make it 
possible to seek for union with other Christian bodies. 


This brought negotiations for the moment to an immediate end. The 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, though invited to enter into 
negotiations for union with the Presbyterian Churches, declared in 
effect ‘we have made a promise to the Congregational Christian 
Churches, and because they are temporarily in trouble, we do not 
intend to go back on our promise’. 

The case then went up on appeal to a higher court and was heard 
at the beginning of 1952. The appeal court, by four votes to one, 
reversed the judgment of the lower court ‘on the law and the facts, 
with costs, and complaint dismissed with costs’. The judgment 
declared that ‘in controversies such as this, ecclesiastical or doctrinal 
questions may be inquired into only in-so-far as it is necessary to do so 
to determine the civil or property rights of the parties’. 

Theré are two further possibilities of appeal and counter-appeal to 
higher courts; it has now been learned that the dissenting minority 
intends to make a further appeal to the highest court in the State of 
New York, after which, if necessary, the majority may have recourse 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. For the moment, the way 
has been cleared for further steps towards union to be taken; what 
these steps should be will be considered by the General Council 
of the Congregational Christian Churches at its meeting in June, 
1952. 
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(hk) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The American Baptist Convention 
Il. The Disciples of Christ 


The Northern Baptist convention was formed in 1907 as the principal 
organ for the co-operative work of Baptist Churches in the northern 
part of the United States. Since the geographical distinction no longer 
strictly holds (Churches adhering to the Convention being found in 
thirty-seven of the forty-eight states) the name was changed in 1950 
to The American Baptist Convention, a choice which gave little 
pleasure to the much larger and theologically more conservative 
Southern Baptist Convention. The American Baptist Convention had 
1,561,073 members in 1950. 

The Disciples of Christ held their first national convention in 1849. 
The aim of this Church is to restore the beliefs and practices of prim- 
itive New Testament Christianity, and to work for the union of all 
Christ’s people. In 1950 the Church had 1,767,964 members, and was 
one of the most rapidly growing Christian bodies in the United States. 

In belief and polity the two Churches are very much alike. Both 
insist strongly on the autonomy of the individual local Church. Both 
reject the sacramental view of the Lord’s Supper as understood in 


‘Churches with a more Catholic tradition. Both insist on baptism of 


believers by immersion on public profession of faith. The main point 
of dispute between them has been on the subject of baptismal regenera- 
tion, Baptists on many occasions having maintained that this doctrine 
was held and taught by Disciples, Disciples with equal emphasis 
affirming that, while they hold that baptism by immersion is one of the 
items of the original divine system and is commanded unto the 
remission of sins, they repudiate the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, singé there is no other pre-requisite to regeneration than con- 
fession of faith with the whole heart in the personal living Christ. 
Movements for closer union between the two Churches have 
continued for more than a century. In 1929 two committees reported 
that ‘no disagreements sufficient to hinder the fullest co-operation and 
fellowship in Christian service’ existed, and recommended such close 
association between the two bodies as amounted almost, but not quite, 
to a merger between them. But the question of baptismal regeneration 
Was again revived, and the Northern Baptist Convention rejected the 
report. After this rebuff projects for closer union slept for a time. 
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In 1946 the Disciples International Convention unanimously 
approved a resolution urging ‘renewed impetus to the working out of 
co-operation and ultimate union with the churches of the Northern 
Baptist Convention’. The Standing Joint Committee on Fraternal 
Relations was requested to draw up a 'specific plan for organic union 
and to submit it to the next meeting of the International Convention. 
Such rapid action proved impossible; but a Joint Commission of the 
two Churches went to work and Conferences were held in 1947 and 
1948. These led to the recognition that plans for organic union take 
time to prepare, and also that the Churches concerned need to be 
prepared for their reception. The next step therefore was the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee on Acquaintance and Education, the 
mandate of which is sufficiently indicated by its title. The aim of 
organic union is now again before the two Churches, but a specific 
project in this sense has not yet been prepared. It has been arranged 
that the National Conventions of the two Churches shall be held 
simultaneously in Chicago in May, 1952, and that a number of joint 
sessions shall be held for the discussion of matters of common interest. 

In May, 1952, the 43rd annual meeting of the Baptist Convention 
and the 103rd assembly of the International Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ took place at the same time in Chicago; three joint 
sessions were held, concluding with a joint communion service, the 
first of its kind, attended by representatives of both communions. 
From the Baptist side it was reported that “differences between the 
two groups in matters of doctrine and practice do not constitute a 
barrier to union’; but it was felt that a merger with the Disciples would 
seriously complicate the relations of the American Baptist Convention 
to the Southern Baptist Convention and the Baptist World Alliance. 
No actual plans for a merger are before the two communions, and it 
is unlikely that any such will be presented in the near future; but at 
the end of the united Communion service, all present pledged them- 
selves ‘to practise the spirit of understanding, tolerance and love, to 
seek the reunion of all God’s people.’ ‘ 


(i) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The Methodist Church 
Il. The Disciples of Christ 
III. The International Council of Community Churches 
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IV. The Congregational Christian Churches 

V. The Evangelical and Reformed Church 

VI. The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

VII. The Coloured Methodist Episcopal Church 
VIII. The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
_ IX. The African Methodist Episcopal Church 

X. The Presbyterian Church in the United States 


with observers from other Churches, 
with a view to organic union. 
[ The so-called Greenwich conversations] 


This large inter-denominational movement towards union was 
officially launched on December 14, 1949, at a Conference held at 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn., and attended by the officially 
appointed delegates of the denominations named above. The first 
suggestion for such a conference had been made in 1946, and an 
approach had been made to the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America; the Federal Council had decided that it was not 
within its terms of reference to take action in the matter. The initiative 
was therefore taken by Dr. Gaines M. Cook, the head at that time of the 
Disciples of Christ, and Dr. Douglas Horton, the head at that time 
of the Congregational Christian Churches; preliminary meetings 
were held in April and November, 1948, and these led up to the 
1949 meeting of officially appointed delegates. The delegates were 
appointed by the Churches for the exploration of possibilities, but the 
Churches were not to be held bound by any decisions of the Con- 
ference. | 

The new movement may be considered as an outcome of the 
mergers, or negotiations for merger, in which several of the negotiat- 
_ ing Churches had been concerned, of the formation in 1948 of the 
~ World Council of Churches, and of the steps at that time being taken 
for the formation of the National Council of Churches in the United 
States. The aim of the Conference was specifically organic union and 
not simply federation or fuller co-operation. This was explicitly 
stated in a resolution accepted on December 16, 1949: 


We seek an organic union, a fellowship and organisation of the 
Church which will enable it to act as one body under Jesus Christ, 
who is the head of the Church. Within our present denominations, 
different types of organisation are found. We believe that in any 
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organic union of these denominations the basic values of the existing 
types must be preserved. 


If this organic union were to come about, it would be by far the 
largest union ever effected in the history of Protestantism, and would 
bring into fellowship about twenty million Christians. 

The starting point of the discussions was the ‘Plan of Union adopted 
by the American Council on Organic Union of Churches of Christ’, 
commonly called the Philadelphia Plan of 1920. This had been rejected 
by the first denomination to vote on it, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and after that had had no history. 
Starting from this document, a Plan of Union was worked out in the 
course of the Conference. The following levels of church life are 
indicated: 


1. The Local Church: ‘Each local church would determine its 
own mode of worship and administer baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper according to its own tradition.’ 

2. The Presbytery: ‘a connectional organised fellowship’, of which 
the chief administrator “could be called a bishop, a superintendent 
or an executive secretary’. 

3. The Regional Synod, a general assembly for a large geographical 
area, 12 or 15 regional synods taken together to embrace the whole 
area of the United States. | 

4. The National Council, which would have the same structure 
as the existing Federal Council, but would be a federal union of 
Synods, not a federation of wholly independent denominations. 

The Basis of Union should contain a preamble setting forth “those 
principles of the Evangelical Christian faith to which the United 
Church desires to bear witness in its own life and before the world’, 
and ‘a statement of the confession of faith required by all local 
churches for the reception of new members’. 


This document, and other resolutions, was sent down to be studied 
by the negotiating Churches. It was noted that all the Churches 
engaged in the negotiations recognised one another’s ministries and 
sacraments. But the Conference wished to consider the possibility of 
‘a still more inclusive union’ of all American non-Roman Churches. 

A second and larger meeting of “The Conference on Church Union 
with the Committees on Unity of various denominations’ was held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 23-24, 1951. This meeting adopted 
the following important resolutions: 
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That the Conference on Church Union undertake to initiate plans 
and procedures which will greatly enlarge the number of uniting 
denominations, so as to reach the total group in Protestantism now 
looking forward to a closer unity. 

That the Conference consider the possibility of two plans of 
union, one for the smaller group of churches which recognise each 
other’s ministries, and another which would contemplate the union 
of all for the great majority of the Protestant communion. 


The Conference had before it a number of criticisms of the plan of 
union, sent in either by leading individuals or by official church bodies. 
Most of these, while approving generally of the plan, criticised it as 
being indefinite, ambiguous, or as suggesting ‘a looseness of structure 
almost certain to doom a church to failure’. These criticisms indicate 
that the Churches concerned have not merely accepted the goal of 
organic union, but have also recognised that organic union, unlike 
federation, must involve considerable modifications in the structure 
of all the uniting Churches. Note having been taken of these criticisms, 
the Conference, on January 24, 1951, appointed an enlarged drafting 
committee to ‘prepare a revised plan for submission to the Conference 
on Church Union’, and resolved that the revised plan be transmitted 
to the participating Churches for study, comment and suggestion. 


(j) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The Methodist Church 
_ II. The Protestant Episcopal Church 


with a view to intercommunion, and 
later to full organic union 


The first report on negotiations which have been carried out for a 
number of years by the Commission on Unity of the two Churches 
was made available in April, 1952. 

No plan of union has been prepared, and the mind of the Commis- 
sions seems to be moving in the direction of planning for intercom- 
munion as a first step on the road to full communion. Plans are being 
studied for such reciprocal supplemental consecration of the bishops of 
the two Churches as would make such bishops as were willing to 
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receive such supplemental consecration, and such presbyters as had 
been ordained by them, equally acceptable in both Churches as 
ministers of the Word and Sacraments. 

It was recognised that non-theological difficulties in the way of 
union are considerable, not least the disparity in numbers (Methodists, 
9,000,000; Protestant Episcopal, 2,500,000). But both Commissions 
were unanimous in recommending to the Churches that further 
conferences with a view to ultimate organic union should be held. 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH A VIEW 
Peeps ehk PELLOW SHIP 
fo (OP ORGANIC UNION 
OR FULL INTERCOMMUNION 


(a) AUSTRALIA 


I. The Presbyterian Church of Australia 
II. The Methodist Church of Australia 
Ill. The Congregational Union of Australia and New Zealand 


with a view to Federal Union as a first 
step towards organic union 


The history of negotiations for reunion in Australia goes back as far 
as 1901, when the initiative was taken by the Presbyterians in Sydney. 
From 1933 onwards negotiations proceeded between the Methodists 
and Congregationalists; in 1938 the scope of these negotiations was 
enlarged, when the Presbyterians accepted an invitation to join in them. 
‘In 1942 definite plans began to emerge in the shape of proposals for 
federal union of the three Churches; the Joint Committee recom- 
mended to the Supreme Courts of the three Churches: 


to reopen negotiations with a view to ultimate union, and to enter 
into engagements to continue such negotiations until that end has 
been secured, it being understood that the consummation of Union 
shall be reached by agreements which will preserve within such 
union the continuity and historic witness of the contracting 
Churches. 


_ This plan was commended as having, amongst others, the following 
advantages: 


Federal Union would point the way to corporate union as its 
objective . 
It would not plunge the three Churches into the discussion 
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of difficult controversial questions concerned with doctrine, polity 


and property 


It would make possible the entrance of other Churches into — 


fellowship with those already within the Federation. 


| 


In the course of the years 1945 and 1946, the Supreme Courts of — 
the three Churches agreed to go forward along the general lines on” . 


these proposals. The Presbyterian Church resolved as follows: 


Agreed to enter into Federal Union with the Methodist and Con- 
gregational Churches, on terms to be agreed upon by the three — 
Churches: 

Affirmed. Federal Union as a step towards corporate union with 
the Congregational and Methodist Churches; 


but added a cautious rider about acceptance by the Church ‘after due — 
process in accordance with the Church’s law and practice’. 

In 1947 a report was published for consideration by the Churches 
setting forth the general principles of such a Federal Union. 

In 1951 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church rejected 
the proposals, expressing regret 


that owing to the lack of a clear decision on the matter, it is con- 


| 
| 
| 
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sidered impossible at this stage to continue negotiations . . . never- 


theless deeply desire a closer relationship with fuller co-operation 


with the Congregational and Methodist Churches, with which our 


Church has been negotiating. 


Taking note of the recent ‘covenant’ between the Presbyterian and 


Congregationalist bodies in England, it resolved 


to confer with the authorities of the Congregational and Methodist 


Churches in the hope that we may be able to enter into a similar 
relationship with them to that which has been consummated in 


England, 


but expressed the conviction that 


as a constituent member of the World Presbyterian Alliance, our 
best and greatest contribution to the ecumenical Church can be — 
made as we maintain and strengthen our ties with other Presbyterian ~ 


Churches, and in particular with the Alliance. 


For some years before 1951 it had been evident that the Presby- 5 


terians would reject the plan for Federal Union. Therefore in 1948 the 
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General Conference of the Methodist Church authorised the renewal 
of negotiations with the Congregational Union alone with a view to 
organic Union. So far only preliminary discussion has been held. 


(6) AUSTRALIA 


I. Anglicans 

II. Presbyterians 

III. Congregationalists 
IV. Methodists 


with a view to a measure of unification of 
ministries and sacraments without organic union 


(The above description of the participants is given, since the Churches 

as such were not committed to the discussions.) 
These discussions arose from a practical problem in the mission field. 
In Papua territorial comity between missions was attained not by 
action of the missions but by a governmental decision. When the 
country came under the control of the Australian government, the 
first Lieutenant-Governor Sir William MacGregor delimited the fields 
within which each mission might work, and thus from the start over- 
lapping was almost completely avoided. But as Christian Papuans 
began to move from one place to another the practice had grown up 
of Anglican missionaries entering the territory assigned to the London 
_ Missionary Society (Congregational) to minister the sacraments to 
Anglican communicants resident in that territory. In April, 1937, at 
the National Missionary Conference of Australia the question was 
raised whether means could be found to obviate this practice. 

Later in the same monthan unofficial group of Anglicans, Methodists 
and Congregationalists met to consider the question, and were led 
to formulate proposals by which a minister of any of the co-operating 
Churches might receive, through the laying-on of hands with prayer, 
such extension of ministerial authority and commission as would make 
his sacramental ministrations acceptable to members of the co-operat- 
ing Churches other than that in which he had received ordination as 
a presbyter. 

The proposals, as finally revised on October 29, 1943, include a 
Declaration, a Formula, and a number of rubrics. 
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The Declaration, to be made by any minister desiring extension of 
ministerial commission, is as follows: 


(a) I, believing myself to have been duly called and ordained to 
the ministry of the Word and Sacraments in the Church of God, am 
yet conscious of a desire for a wider exercise of the office in a 
reunited Fellowship. 

(b) I, also believing that God wills one Communion and Fellow- 
ship for the building of His Kingdom, and that there should, 
therefore, be an interchange of commissions between all who have 
been regularly called and lawfully set apart for the Ministry of His 
Holy Word and Sacraments, am humbly prepared by the mutual- 
laying-on-of-hands with Prayer, freely and willingly, to give and to 
receive, to bestow and to share, so far as lies within my power, such 
further authority as shall seem ‘good to the Holy Ghost and to us’. 


The Mutual Formula reads: 


THE FORMULA 

Receive the Holy Ghost for the wider exercise of thy ministry 
in the Church, take thou authority to preach the Word of God and 
to minister Christ's Sacraments, in fulfilment of the ministry of 
reconciliation in the congregations whereunto thou shalt be further 
called or regularly appointed; and see that thou stir up the grace 
bestowed upon thee in the Call of God and by the laying-on-of 
hands. 


This is followed by a number of rubrics and notes: 


Rubric 1. In any area where it is desired to put these proposals 
into effect the Formula of Prayer for the laying-on-of-hands is to be 
"said by a group consisting of at least two duly chosen and appointed 
ministers of each Christian Communion committed in this way to 
intercommunion and fellowship. 

Note B. It is understood that this mutual laying-on-of-hands with 
Prayer does not supersede the normal rite of ordination in each | 
participating communion; nor does it commit anyone so participat- 
ing to a particular theory of the ministry. 

If this method of unification of ministries were followed, the general 
organisation and administration of the participating bodies would be 


unaffected and their independence of one another as bodies would 
remain as it was before. The non-episcopal bodies would not become 
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episcopal. What would happen would be that, in each of the par- 
ticipating Churches, a certain number of ministers would be able at 
the presbyteral level to minister acceptably in congregations in which 
previously they had had no right to minister. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1948, considering these proposals, gave 
them a less than enthusiastic reception. The Committee on The Unity 
of the Church noted as one of the disadvantages of this and other similar 
schemes that:\ 


1. As compared with constitutional schemes they do not suffi- 
ciently provide for a real growing together such as would lead to an 
organic union. It is essential that there should be a growing assimila- 
tion of the different traditions, and that the impetus towards organic 
union should come not only from the leaders but from the whole 
body of the Churches concerned. It is vitally important that organic 
union should be accepted as the final objective. 


The Conference as a whole resolved: 


58. In spite of the disadvantages attaching to such schemes, 
which are noted in the Report of the Committee on Unity, the 
Conference is not prepared to discourage further explorations along 
this line, if they are linked with provisions for the growing together 
of the Churches concerned and with the definite acceptance of 
organic union as their final goal. 


Dr. J. W. C. Wand (now Bishop of London, formerly Archbishop of 
Brisbane), has explained that:1 


That is obvious, but the reason is that the scheme is drawn up on 
the assumption of “one step enough for me’; the growing together 
is expected to be arranged for outside of this particular scheme. 


Although the Australian proposals have not so far been put into prac- 
tice, they have had considerable influence on the development of 
similar plans in Canada and the United States of America. 


See: 
F. de Witt Batty (Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales): The 
Australian Proposals for Intercommunion (London, 1948). 


1In the Ecumenical Review, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 299. 
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(.) CANADA 


I. The United Church of Canada 
Il. The Church of England in Canada 


with a view to partial unification of ministries 


The Church of England in Canada at its General Synod in September, 
1943 took the initiative in a move towards Christian Unity. That 
Synod 


hereby declares this Church’s ‘will to unity’ with all others who 
acknowledge the One God and Father of us all, and, in sincerity 
and love serve the One Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, relying on the 
guidance and grace of the One Holy and life-giving Spirit. 

In token of its good-will and earnestness of purpose the Synod now 
expresses its hearty desire and readiness to meet, through its own 
representatives, in conference and prayer, with representatives of any 
Christian Communion which shares its hopes and aspirations for a 
reunited Christendom, and it extends a cordial invitation to the 
Christian communions of Canada thus to initiate ‘conversations’. 


This invitation was intended to be comprehensive. Conversations 
between Anglicans, Baptists and Presbyterians have been going on, 
but have not reached a stage which would justify their inclusion in this 
volume. Only the negotiations between the Anglicans and the United 
Church have developed into formal schemes. But it is noteworthy 
that Anglicans, Baptists, Disciples, Presbyterians and the United 
Church have taken part in the discussions on Intercommunion 
promoted by the Canadian Council of Churches, and that the Russian 
Orthodox Church in Montreal sent a telegram expressing its gratifica- 
tion at the conversations between the Church of England in Canada 
and the United Church. 

The urgency felt by the two Communions was in part pastoral. 
The Committees reported that: 


Our knowledge of the present situation in which some 1,500,000 — 
persons, who claim to belong to us, are lapsed from any visible con- 
nection with us, while at the same time we are squandering our — 
resources of men and material in what is little better than a com- — 
petition with each other, is a knowledge which distresses our 
consciences. 
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But, recognising that opinion in the two Churches was not yet ready 
for total unification, they held that the best method of advance would 
be ‘towards a Ministry recognised by both Communions and towards 
unity at the Lord’s Table’, the two Communions being already not 
only ‘agreed concerning the essentials of the Faith but also united in 
the possession of a common sacramental life in the great primal 
sacrament of Holy Baptism’. 

The starting point of consideration was the recognition that the 
ministries of the two Churches are in many respects different: 


We have considered the subject of the Ministry in both com- 
munions and are of the opinion that these two Ministries are best 
considered as parallel to one another rather than identical... . 

It will be observed that the essential proposition, on which all the 
rest of this report depends, is that the two types of ministry are 
different. If that is conceded, then the grace of each may be conveyed 
to the other, without reservation. . . . If we realise that our ministries 
have developed separately for historical reasons, and that they differ 
both in function and in the source of their temporal authority, it 
becomes possible to unify them fully and without irrelevant and 
invidious comparison. 


The Church of England members of the Committee gladly acknow- 
ledged the reality of the United Church ministry as having been used 
by God for the conversion and growth in grace of multitudes of people, 
and would be most unwilling that the ministers of that Church should 
be asked in any way to deny the reality of their call or of the ministry 
they had already received. The United Church members of the 
Committee gladly acknowledged the reality of the ministry of 
the Church of England. The whole committee therefore considered 
it desirable that in any future union each Communion should con- 
tribute the whole of its ministry each to the other. Accordingly the 
proposed plan sets forth arrangements by which ministers of the 
United Church who desired this extended ministry should be con- 
firmed and ordained deacon and priest, and priests of the Church of 
England who desired this extended ministry should be received to full 
Communion in the United Church, licensed to preach and then 
ordained to the full ministry, in each case the ceremony to be preceded 
by the reading of the following declaration by the Presiding Officer: 


In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
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Amen. Beloved in the Lord, it has been agreed by the Church of — 
England in Canada and the United Church of Canada that in — 


dependence upon Almighty God, in faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and seeking the aid of the Holy Spirit, we come to these solemn 
acts wherein we convey each to the other the graces of our several 


ministries, neither denying to the other its heritage in the Holy © 


Catholic Church, nor the reality of its ministry, as a ministry of 
Christ, but both desiring to increase our gifts and enlarge our 
opportunities for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 


It is to be noted first that the plan is permissive: nobody was asked to 
share in it who had any doubts as to the value or validity of the pro- 


cedure suggested; secondly, that at this stage there was no suggestion 


of union at the episcopal level through the conferring of the Episco- 
pate on some ministers of the United Church of Canada. 
The authorities of both Churches, while not committing themselves 


to a positive view as to the plan submitted to them by their Com- — 
mittees, sent down the proposal for further study in dioceses, presby- — 
teries and congregations. The Lambeth Conference of 1948 welcomed — 
the Plan, with such reservations as it had felt it necessary to make also — 


in regard to the Australian proposals. 


These proposals have however to some extent been rendered out ~ 
of date by later action from the side of the United Church of Canada. 
In May, 1950, that Church’s Commission on Reunion declared its — 


conviction that members of the United Church should pledge them- 


selves ‘to seek to achieve organic union with the Church of England — 
in Canada as a final goal of our endeavour’ and that to this end — 
episcopacy should be accepted as a means to the promotion of union. — 


Since the “episcopate is still accepted by the greater part of Chris- 
tendom, it is our conviction that the continuance of the episcopate in 
some constitutional form be maintained, if a union can be negotiated. 


This would not be considered as committing us to any particular 


doctrine of the episcopate.’ 
It was proposed that, if this change in the constitution of the United 


Church were accepted, there should be bishops elected or appointed 


for life, in the historic succession of the episcopate, but that the exact 


powers of the bishop should be a matter for further discussion and — 


agreement. 


The earlier proposals for the exchange of ministries might well — 
become part of a scheme for corporate union, but the latter raises a 
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great many problems which it was the expressed intention of the 
former to avoid raising at the time when they were made. 

An interim report issued by the General Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada in August, 1949, also insisted that organic union 


must firmly be held in view as the final goal of the discussions. 


See Bell, Documents, pp. 181-203. 


(d) GREAT BRITAIN 


I. The Congregational Union of England and Wales 
Il. The Presbyterian Church of England 


towards closer union on the basis of a covenant 


Union between Congregationalists and Presbyterians has always pre- 
sented great difficulties, since Presbyterians attach great importance to 
formal and credal statements of the faith, whereas Congregationalists 
tend to eschew them as limiting the freedom of the Christian spirit; and 
Congregationalists emphasise the automony of the individual congre- 
gation, whereas Presbyterians hold by a regional organisation of con- 
gregations under Presbyteries and other authorities. In spite of those 
difficulties, in November, 1944, representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church of England directed an enquiry to the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, asking whether conversations could be opened 
‘with a view to reaching, if possible, a scheme of union between the 
Presbyterian Church of England and the Congregational Churches 
satisfactory to both sides’. 

A Joint Conference was appointed, and in 1948 was ready with a 
Scheme for a United Church. Discussion in Churches and Presbyteries 
made it evident that there was not likely to be sufficient unanimity to 
justify the promotion of a scheme for corporate union. The Joint 
Conference therefore worked out an alternative scheme for closer and 
continuous co-operation between the two bodies, preparing the way 
for fuller mutual understanding and perhaps ultimately for corporate 
union, but ‘leaving the ultimate issue of the wisdom and possibility of 
organic union to the further guidance of the Holy Spirit’. The docu- 
ment prepared by the Joint Committee contained the following state- 
ments regarding this new relationship, as it understood it: 
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In order to give expression to the new relationship of the two 
denominations, the Joint Conference agrees to recommend to the ~ 
two Assemblies to make a formal and solemn declaration that they | 
mutually commit themselves to walk together in full communion — 
and as covenanted to one another... | 

The Joint Conference recommends that a Joint Advisory Council — 
of the two denominations, consisting of 24 members, 12 appointed 
by each, should be set up to organise measures of co-ordination and 
co-operation entrusted to them by their Assemblies, and to suggest 
or recommend others. .. . 


III. THE DECLARATION 
Now Therefore 


The Congregational Union of England and Wales and the 
Presbyterian Church of England, acting, as they believe, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, do hereby declare before God and 
the world, that sharing a common faith and inheriting together the 
traditions of Reformed Churchmanship, they do now enter into 
anew and solemn relationship with one another, covenanting together 
to take counsel with one another in all matters of common concern, 
to learn from one another, as the Spirit may direct, and to seek all — 
opportunities for their mutual co-operation in the service of the — 
Kingdom of Christ, whom they acknowledge as the sole Head of © 
His Church. 
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gational Union of England and Wales in May, 1949, and by it accepted 
without amendment. The Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 


These proposals were submitted to the Assembly of the Congre- . 
England passed four resolutions, of which the fourth ran as follows: — 


The Assembly approves in principle the Declaration contained in 
the Report, with a view to a solemn act of declaration, and authorises — 
the Joint Conference to receive, consider and decide upon proposals 
for verbal amendments, and to submit an agreed form of the 
Declaration to the Assembly of 1950. 


In these negotiations, great importance was attached to the word 
covenant. This is understood to mean not simply a human agreement — 
made by men for convenience in the carrying out of human purposes, 
but as a solemn act of surrender to the will of God, a treaty of which 
as it were God is the witness and the trustee. The proposals were framed _ 
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not as compromise but in the belief that unity might best be attained 
not by framing a Scheme for a United Church, in which each of the 
negotiating denominations would feel that something of its own 
characteristic life and witness had been lost; but by a Symbiosis, a 
process of living together, out of which, from the experiences of 
spiritual unity already shared, there might emerge in time by a process 
of organic growth the outward shape in which that inner unity might 
find undiminished expression. 


(:) GREAT BRITAIN 


I. Members of the Church of England appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ’ 
_ II. Official representatives of the Free Churches in England 


with a view to closer fellowship , and mutually recognised 
ministries and sacraments, without organic union 


After the Lambeth Conference of 1920 and the publication of its 
Appeal to All Christian People, official conversations between the 
Church of England and the Free Churches with a view to closer union 
took place over a number of years but led to no decisive result. After 
the cessation of these conversations, an unofficial group convened by 
Canon T. Tatlow worked from 1931 to 1936, and produced a remark- 
able Outline of a Reunion Scheme, in which account was taken of the 
experiences of South India and of the first edition of the South India 
_ Scheme of Union. In 1933 meetings of officially appointed representa- 
tives were resumed. The official group adopted as its own the Outline 
of a Reunion Scheme, edited it with a minimum of changes, and in 
1938 published it on its own authority. Though considerable interest 
was aroused, nothing practical came of these suggestions, and during 
the war years the conversations were allowed again to drop. 

On November 3, 1946, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. G. F. 
Fisher) preached before the University of Cambridge a sermon entitled 
A Step Forward in Church Relations in which he suggested that the 
Church of England and the Evangelical Free Churches in England, 
without at the present time seeking organic unity to which the 
establishment of the Church of England presents grave difficulties, 
should endeavour to grow into full communion with one another 
through the possession of mutually acknowledged ministries and 
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sacraments. This would involve the acceptance of episcopacy by the 
Free Churches. “The non-episcopal Churches have accepted the 
principle that episcopacy must exist along with other elements in a 
reunited Church. . . . If non-episcopal Churches agree that it must: 
come into the picture, could they not take it and try it out on their 
own ground first?” 

Response from the Free Churches to this new approach being 
encouraging, the Archbishop of Canterbury on his own authority 
appointed six bishops and fourteen priests to confer with the officially 
appointed representatives of the Free Churches. This Joint Conference 
met regularly from 1947 till 1950, and in September, 1950, published 
its report Church Relations in England. The task of the Joint Conference 
was not to formulate a Scheme of Church Union, but to work out the 
implications of the proposals contained in the Archbishop’s Sermon, — 
if these should prove acceptable to one or more of the English Free 
Churches. The Conference summed up its understanding of these 
implications in six paragraphs (to which were added a number of 
comments not here quoted): 


1. Assurances with respect to doctrinal standards having been 
mutually exchanged, each Church would declare itself satisfied that 
the other maintained the apostolic faith and proclaimed the apostolic 
gospel. 

2. The Free Church would “take episcopacy into its system’ by 


the acceptance of an episcopate consecrated in the first instance ~ 


‘ 
4 


through Bishops of one or more of the historic episcopal Churches, — 
and thus linked with the episcopate of the past, and would adopt — 


episcopal ordination as its rule for the future. The Church of mine 
would acknowledge that the Bishops and episcopally ordained — 
Presbyters were from the outset duly commissioned and authorised _ 
for the same offices in the Church of God as its own Bishops and 
Priests. 


3. The Church of England would agree to admit to communion | 


baptised and duly commended communicant members of the Free 


Church in good standing, and would officially authorise duly - 


commended communicant members of the Church of England in — 
good standing to receive the sacrament of Holy Communion at the : 
hands of such ministers of the Free Church as had been either — 


consecrated to the episcopate or episcopally ordained or further — 


commissioned to the Presbyterate. 
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4. The Church of England, without making it a condition of 
intercommunion, would express the hope that the rule of confirma- 
tion, episcopally ministered, would in due course come to be 
widely, and in the end generally, used in the Free Church. 

5. It would be recognised that the Free Church, though itself 
episcopal or in process of becoming episcopal, would yet continue 
to maintain the relations of fellowship and intercommunion which 
it at present enjoys with non-episcopal Churches; and the Church 
of England, though not able to adopt the like policy for itself, would 
yet not regard the matter as one which should stand in the way of 
the achievement of intercommunion between itself and the Free 
Church. 

6. The two Churches would agree in the acknowledgement that 
the continued existence of parallel Churches in the same area, even 
though they should come to be fully in communion with one an- 
other, ought not to be regarded as being more than a temporary 
stage in the road to full unity in accordance with the will of Christ 
as disclosed in the New Testament. 


All the members of the Joint Conference agreed that these were 
_ the implications of the Archbishop’s proposals, but ‘not all members 
of the Joint Conference would, as at present advised, be prepared as 
individuals to commend the suggested policy to their Churches’. 

The report Church Relations in England has been widely discussed 
in the Press, secular and religious, in England and elsewhere, but no 
official action has as yet been taken. By the Anglo-catholic section of 
the Church of England the proposals have been severely attacked, as 
involving theological compromise and a surrender of the ‘Catholic’ 
position of the Church of England; to those of this school of thought, 
‘paragraph 5 of the proposals presents grave difficulties. In other 
sections of the Church of England the report has been warmly wel- 
comed. To the Free Churches the acceptance of Episcopacy presents 
great difficulties, and leaders in those Churches are unwilling to accept 
anything which may seem to throw doubt on the validity and reality 
of the ministry which they have exercised in their own Churches. 
Some have expressed the fear that, in view of the negative attitude of 
the English Convocations towards the South India Scheme, not much 
would be gained even by the acceptance of the new proposals. Among 
the Methodists reactions have been more favourable than in other Free 


Churches. The report will be officially discussed for the first time in 
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the various conferences or assemblies of the Free Churches and in the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York in the course of 1952 or 1953. 
The future will reveal whether there can be any practical outcome 
of these resumed negotiations. 


(f) GREAT BRITAIN 


I. Members of the Church of England appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury 

II. Official Representatives of the Church of Scotland 

Ill. The Episcopal Church in Scotland (observing) 


with a view to closer fellowship and, possibly limited intercommunion 


In England, the Church of England (Anglican) is the established 


national Church. In Scotland, the Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) — 
is the established national Church. In England, there is also the Pres- — 


byterian Church of England, a minority Church which is neither © 
national nor established. In Scotland, there is also the Episcopal Church — 


in Scotland, a minority Church which is neither national nor estab- 


lished. 


After the Lambeth Conference of 1930 Archbishop Lang of | 


Canterbury as Chairman of that Conference appointed a number of ~ 
representatives of the Church of England and of the Episcopal Church — 


in Scotland to meet representatives of the Church of Scotland, with 
whom were associated two representatives of the Presbyterian Church 


of England. This Committee published a unanimous report in 1934. 
In 1933 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland passed by a 


small majority the following instruction to its representatives: 


that the Committee should respectfully inform the Representatives 


of the Church with which it confers that any agreement with regard — 


to the Orders and Sacraments of the conferring Churches can only 


be based on the recognition of the equal standing of the accepted 


communicants and ministers in each. 


<a 


The grave implications of this instruction were not discussed by the — 
Committee, which limited itself to setting forth a statement of Things — 


believed in common and Things that might be undertaken in common. Of the 
latter, the most significant were: 
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1. The mutual admission to pulpits, as occasion scives, of the 
ministers of either Communion. 

2. That means be sought to recognise and place under a general 
rule the usage. . . by which communicant members of either Com- 
munion at home or abroad, when out of reach of their own accus- 
tomed ordinances, are welcomed in the other . . . to the Table of 
the Lord. 

5. That a Joint Advisory Council be set up for the preliminary 
consideration . . . of practical matters affecting the local relations of 
the conferring Churches at home and abroad. 


These proposals were not followed up. 

In 1946 the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. G. F. Fisher) personally 
nominated three bishops and three priests of the Church of England to 
confer with representatives of the Church of Scotland on approaches to 
union along the lines of his Cambridge sermon. The Episcopal Church 
in Scotland sent one bishop and one priest as observers. The Church of 
Scotland nominated six ministers and one layman as its representatives. 
The Presbyterian Church of England sent two ministers as observers. 
The Report Relations between the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland was published in May, 1951. 


The report recognises that unresolved differences at present preclude 
full communion between the Churches of England and Scotland, and 
that these differences must at a later date be fully studied. In the mean- 
time certain practical steps might be taken: 


1. The Church of England might formally sanction invitations 
to ministers of the Church of Scotland to preach in Anglican pulpits. 

2. That clergy of the Church of England might be permitted to 
accept invitations to preach in Presbyterian churches in Scotland, 
subject to due reference to the diocesan bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. 

3. That authority in the Church of England might formally 
sanction the admission to Holy Communion . . . of baptised com- 
municant members of the Church of Scotland who are cut off from: 
the ministrations of their own Church, and also in ‘special personal 
circumstances’. (Summary.) 


The converse proposal, that Anglican churchmen in Scotland should 
on occasion be admitted to Communion in the Church of Scotland, 
occasioned difficulty on the Anglican side, and the Joint Conference 
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decided after- mature consideration not to make any recommendation 
in this particular matter. 

No proposals are made for advance towards unity beyond these 
practical approaches to particular problems. It is recognised that no 
way has yet been found to surmount the difficulties caused by ‘con- 
scientious convictions, still held on either side, respecting the form of 
the Church’s government and its ministry’. The recent conversations 
have not carried church relations far beyond the point which they had 
reached in 1934. | 

A hundred priests of the Episcopal Church in Scotland have sent a 
petition to the bishops of that Church, expressing their desire that no — 
action should be taken to give effect to the said recommendations, 
unless and until the said matters have been approved by the Synods — 
of the Scottish Church. 

In May, 1952, the report was considered by the Convocation of § 
Canterbury, and general approval given to the recommendations in 
a revised form presented by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


(g) IRELAND 


I. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
II. The Methodist Church in Ireland 


with a view to closer fellowship, and possibly to eventual union 


In 1937 these two Churches appointed Committees ‘to explore — 
whether closer union between these two Churches is practicable, and 
along what lines the difficulties that lie in the way may be overcome’. 
The Committees met frequently between 1937 and 1945, and in the 
latter year the agreements reached were published by the authority of 
the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and the Conference of the 
Methodist Church ‘as preliminary statements to which general 
approval was given, without prejudice to future modifications’. 

The statements start with the recording of extensive mutual recog- 
nition of ministries, sacraments and membership. 

In matters of faith agreement was reached in 1939 on the Holy 
Scriptures as the supreme standard of faith and conduct, and on the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as ‘witnessing to the faith defined above, 
which is continuously confirmed in the spiritual experience of the 
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Church’. On the relation of God’s grace and man’s freedom, always 
a difficult point where the Calvinist and Arminian traditions seek to 
approach one another, it was agreed that: 


The sovereignty of God is supreme. . . . Thus men owe their 
whole salvation to His gracious will. But, on the other hand, God 
has been pleased to create man in His own image, intelligent and 
free, and it is the will of God that His redeeming grace should be 
actively appropriated by man’s own will, and that for such decision 


man should be responsible. 


On Ordination, it was found, in 1944, that, in spite of certain differ- 
ences in practice, the general doctrine of the two Churches was in 
close agreement: 


No difference between Presbyter and Bishop is recognised. 
Ordination is the public recognition of gifts of ministry and the 
giving of authority for their exercise. This authority is derived not 
from those already ordained, but from the whole body of the faith- 
ful in each denomination, and ultimately from God working 
through them. Ordination sets the seal of the whole Church on men 
of approved piety and gifts, dedicates them to God and commends 
them to all men as approved ministers of Jesus Christ. 


No reference is made in this section to ordination as an act of Christ 
in His Church, or to any grace given in ordination. 

Each Church recognises the Lord’s Supper as observed in the other 
as the Sacrament instituted by Christ; but no detailed statement of the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper has been made. 

Strong desire is expressed for the avoidance of overlapping, for 
co-operation, and ‘for the withdrawal of ministers by one or other of 
the two denominations in depleted areas, by mutual consent’. But the 
statements so far made are rather the recording of already existing 
agreement than the working out of a definite plan for the overcoming 
of difficulties or for organic union of the two bodies. 

In 1949, the Presbyterian Church in Ireland was stated to have 
121,126 members, and the Methodist Church in Ireland 31,820. 
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VI 


NEGOTIATIONS 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDER 
PERMANENTLY ABANDONED 


(a) AUSTRALIA 


I. The Baptist Churches in Australia 
II. The Churches of Christ in Australia (Disciples) 


with a view to closer fellowship, and possibly to organic union 


In the early forties joint Committees of the Baptists and the Church 
of Christ were set up in New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania — 
and Victoria, to encourage co-operation with a view to further 
possible union. | 
Little progress was made in New South Wales and South Australia. — 
In Victoria (1941 onwards), considerable advances in co-operation 
were recorded, including an agreement is 


that letters of transfer of members be accepted between: Baptists 
and Churches of Christ. 


In Tasmania, after considerable experience of fellowship between the 
two bodies, the Joint Committee reported: 


(1) There was a genuine desire to discover means by which unity 
might be expressed, and unity brought about . 
(2) The determination to face all difficulties frankly and hopefully 

(3) A willingness (a) to proceed at once as far as possible in respect — 
of all matters of belief and practice held in common by both bodies; 
(b) to regard all matters of difference as being capable of settlement — 
without sacrifice of loyalty to the truth; (c) to provide for a degree — 
of liberty in interpretation at least as great as that exercised within — 
each separate communion; and (d) to seek in all matters the mind of 
the Spirit of Christ. 
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A doctrinal statement was drawn up as a guide for negotiation. This 
was accepted by the Churches of Christ, but proved unacceptable to 
the Baptists. Although reconsidered, it has not yet won acceptance, 
and this has proved an obstacle to further progress towards union. 


(6) AUSTRALIA 


I. Anglicans 
II. Methodists 


with a view to mutual understanding, and the possible promotion of 
eventual union 


These unofficial conferences owed their inception to the initiative 
taken in 1931 by the Most Reverend Frederick Head, at that time 
Archbishop of Melbourne, who with the approval of the Australian 
Bishops invited the Methodist Church in Victoria and Tasmania to 
join in friendly discussion ‘upon matters involved in the closer union 
of the Churches’. The first Conference was held on March 30, 1932; 
meetings were held at irregular intervals over fifteen years, and a 
report was issued in 1947. This report includes agreed statements on 
the Nature of the Church, the Gospel, the Sacraments of the Gospel, 
the Christian Ministry, Episcopacy, and a final chapter on Unity,” 
which, it was agreed, should not be taken to mean uniformity. These 
statements are the result of long and patient consideration of all the 
theological issues involved. 

At first statements of Anglican and Methodist doctrine were arranged 
in parallel columns; but as it was found that this did justice neither to 
the existing agreements between the two bodies nor to the differences 
of opinion existing within each body, this method was abandoned in 
favour of the simpler method of joint statement. The whole document 
was drawn up in close relationship to the Lambeth Quadrilateral as 
a starting point from which progress could be made. 

_ On Episcopacy it was agreed that: 


Episcopacy has held, and still holds, such a place in the life of the 
Church that no plan for a United Church could succeed which 
did not include it. 


But it is recognised that 
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the acceptance of episcopal ordination for the future would not 
commit those accepting it to a particular theory of Episcopacy .. . 
Such acceptance would preserve the continuity of the Episcopate in 
its succession from ancient times. It would neither affirm nor exclude 
the view that Apostolic Succession in the historic Episcopate 

determines the validity of the Ministry and Sacraments. | 


The statement does not contain “a clear picture in detail, or a concrete 
plan’ for a united Church, or for the way in which such a Church 
could be brought into being. The Study of the Report is commended 
‘to all who are concerned for the unity, peace and strength of the 
Church, in these critical days’. Since neither Church has yet taken 
official action on the Report, it remains in the realm of indirect 
approaches to union, the practical effects of which remain to be 
assessed in the future. 


(.) NEW ZEALAND 


I. The Presbyterian Church of New Zealand 
II. The Methodist Church of New Zealand 
Ill. The Congregational Union of New Zealand 


with a view to corporate union 


In 1941 negotiations were begun with a view to corporate union, with — 
the full approval of the three denominations concerned. A Basis and 
Scheme of Union were prepared and were accepted by the Supreme 
Courts of the three Churches almost without dissentient votes. The 
negotiations included an agreement that in addition to acceptance by — 
the Supreme Courts the Scheme must be accepted by a large majority 
of members of each Church. A referendum was held. A large majority 
of favourable votes was recorded in each of the three Churches, but 
the minority was sufficiently large to make it appear unjustifiable to go - 
forward into union, especially as it seemed likely that the dissenting 
minority in the Presbyterian Church would remain outside the Union, 
and, as in Canada, would form a continuing Presbyterian Church. 

In 1949 therefore the negotiations were temporarily suspended, 
and no further action has yet been taken. If at a later date the negotia- 
tions are successfully concluded, the resulting United Church will 
have rather more than half a million members. 
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(dd) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


1. The American Lutheran Church 
II. The Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) 


with a view to closer fellowship, and possibly organic union 
(For the American Lutheran Church, see p. 44.) 


The Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod), with 1,674,901 members 
(1950), is the second largest Lutheran body in the United States. It 
was organised in 1847 as the German Evangelical Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio and Other States. Many of its original members had emigrated 
from Germany in consequence of the troubles arising from the efforts 
of the Prussian Government to force the Prussian Union (of Lutheran 
and Reformed) on those who did not approve it. In reaction against 
this unifying tendency, and also against the liberalised form of Luther- 
anism which it found in America, this Synod has always maintained 
a strictly confessional Lutheran position. It accepts along with the 
Bible all the Lutheran Confessional books—the Formula of Concord 
of 1550, the unaltered Augsburg Confession, the Schmalkald Articles, 
and Luther’s Large and Shorter Catechisms. Almost alone amongst 
Protestant bodies in America it maintains an extensive system of 
parochial schools. It has always set its face against any co-operation 
even with other Lutheran bodies such as might compromise the purity 
of its Lutheran faith. 

It was therefore regarded as a great advance, when the Committee 
on Fellowship of the American Lutheran Church and the Committee 
on Doctrinal Unity of the Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) were 
authorised to meet and to draw up a ‘Common Confession’. The 
Common Confession, which included articles on almost all matters 
of Christian faith—including God, faith, man, redemption, election, 
means of grace, justification, conversion, sanctification, the church— 
but not on Christian life and practice, was ready in 1950, and after 
careful study and debate was adopted both by the Convention of the 
American Lutheran Church and by the Synod of the Lutheran Church 
(Missouri Synod). The next step was the submission of the ‘Common 
Confession’ by the Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) to the member 
synods of its Synodical Conference, each of which according to the 
constitution must declare itself on the document; and by the American 
Lutheran Church to the other member Churches of the American 
Lutheran Conference 
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Unfortunately this approach to unity even with a very conserva- 
tive Lutheran Church has led to a schism within the Lutheran Church 
(Missouri Synod), one of its constituent Synods withdrawing in 
protest to form an independent Church. In view of this check, and of 
the increasing engagement of the American Lutheran Churches in the 
plans for organic union between the member Churches of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Conference, further progress on the lines of the “Common 
Confession’ may be regarded as postponed sine die. 


(ec) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The Protestant Episcopal Church in fae United States of America 
Il. The Reformed Episcopal Church 


The Reformed Episcopal Church was formed in 1873 by Bishop 
George David Cummins and other priests and laymen of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, in protest against what they regarded as the 
Romanising tendencies then gaining ground in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. The episcopal succession has been carefully preserved, and 
though in the past ministers of other Churches joining the Reformed 
Episcopal Church have been admitted without being episcopally 
ordained, there are not at present any ministers who have not received — 
episcopal ordination. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church had in 1948 only 8,571 members 
in the United States, with a small corresponding body in Great Britain. 

In 1888 the American bishops submitted to the Lambeth Con- 
ference a report denying recognition of the Orders of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. In view of evidence which has later become avail- 
able, it is now held that this position cannot be maintained, and that — 
(from the Anglican point of view) a valid episcopate has been preserved 
in that Church. 

In 1937 the House of Bishops of the Protestant gh 5 Church 
passed the following resolution: 


The House of Bishops extend to the Reformed Episcopal Church 
its most affectionate greetings and hopes that the time will soon 
come when we shall all be united in one visible unity. | 


Representatives of the two Churches met on February 16, 1938, and — 
it was ascertained that 
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the differences between the two Churches are chiefly in the realm 
of emphasis and give promise of satisfactory reconciliation. 


In 1940 the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church authorised the 
Commission on Approaches to Unity to issue a pamphlet on “The 
Lambeth Conference and the Reformed Episcopal Church’, setting 
forth the new evidence, and to send it to all the bishops of the Anglican 
Communion as a preliminary to entering on formal negotiations with 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. This pamphlet was ready for despatch 
in the week of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. As a result of 
war-time conditions, many bishops did not receive the pamphlet or 
failed to reply to it. All the replies received were favourable but were 
insufficient to justify any immediate action. 

In 1943 it was reported by the Commission on Approaches to Unity 
. that the Commission of the Reformed Episcopal Church had de- 
veloped a strong reluctance to any further advances. There, up till 
the time of writing, the matter has rested. 


(fj) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I. The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
II. The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 


with a view to organic union 


In 1937, the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
adopted the following declaration of purpose with regard to union 
with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.: 


_ The two Churches, one in the Faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word of God, recognising the Holy Scriptures as the 
supreme rule of faith, accepting the two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ, and believing that the visible unity of Christ’s Church is the 
will of God, hereby solemnly declare their purpose to achieve 
organic union, 


and invited the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. to join in accepting 
the declaration. This the General Assembly did in May, 1937. 

In October, 1938, a document called the ‘Proposed Concordat’ was 
_ published. It contained practical proposals for co-operation in small 
towns and rural areas. The Concordat proposed that 
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beginning with certain selected and voluntary cases, where ministers 
might effectively serve members of both Churches, there should 
take place an ‘extension of ordination’ or a ‘supplemental ordina- 
tion’ whereby one whois already an ordained organ [sic] of one body 
should be adopted and empowered as an organ of the other. 


The Concordat met with criticism on a number of grounds among 
others that 


the underlying conception of Holy Orders is clearly out of line 
with the present provisions in the Ordinal and Canon of the Episco- 
pal Church which would have to be remodelled accordingly: Some — 
of the Commission believe this could only be done in violation of 
the vital tradition of the Catholic Church. 


The Commissions of the two Churches were led by this opposition 
to a deeper study of the conditions to be fulfilled in the provision of a 
ministry acceptable to both the Churches. At this stage of their study 
they produced a tentative document entitled Joint Ordination. But 
from this point, conviction moved steadily forward to the conviction 
that 


all problems connected with interim arrangements, or with special — 
needs and areas, could only be satisfactorily Solved in the light of the 
more fully developed plan for a United Church. 


The next three years were spent in the working out of a proposed — 
Basis of Union which was published in 1946. It is clearly stated that 


the avowed goal of the negotiations is organic union. The term ~ 
implies that when the unifying process is complete, there will be 
the one Church, with one standard of faith, one communicant list, 
one ministry, one system of government. 


The plan of union provides for Episcopacy in the United Church; 
with the provisos that 


while differing views and beliefs have been held regarding it and — 
will be permitted in the united Church, it is agreed that the con- 
tinuity of the episcopate which has come down from the undivided 
Church shall be effectively maintained, both at the inauguration of 

the union and thereafter. 


The Plan includes also the Ruling Eldership familiar in wieght 
tradition: 
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Ruling elders are the lay representatives of the people, chosen by 
them for the purpose of exercising government and discipline in 
conjunction with presbyters (priests or pastors). They shall take 
vows of loyalty to the doctrine and government of the Church, and 
shall be set apart by prayer and the laying on of hands by a presbyter 


(priest). 
Provision is made for the unification of ministries at the time of union: 


At such time as the union is effected, in every diocese and presby- 
tery, there shall be formal services of mutual recognition and 
extension of authority to minister in the united Church. The 
Moderator of the presbytery, and his attending presbyters will lay 
their hands upon the Episcopal bishop and priests to be commis- 
sioned: likewise the Bishop and his attending presbyters will lay 
their hands upon the Presbyterian ministers to be commissioned. 
The Moderator or Bishop shall use the form following: 


The Ministry of the Word and Sacraments which thou hast 
already is hereby recognised; and the grace and authority 
of Holy Orders as conferred by this Church are now added. 


The Moderator or Bishop with attending presbyters shall lay 
hands on the minister to be commissioned and say: 


Take thou authority to execute thy ministry and to dispense 
the Word of God and His holy sacraments in this United 
Church; in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen. 


It was hoped that the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1946 would refer the Proposed Basis of Union to the dio- 
 ceses for study and report, and that the General Assembly of the 
_ Presbyterian Church would take similar action in 1947. The General 
Convention however did not accord approval to the Proposed Basis 
or agree to send it forward for further study. It was felt by many that 
the proposals involved a theologically indefensible compromise on 
the subject of the ministry, and too ready an abandonment of the 
liturgical traditions of the Anglican Church. Instead, the General 
Convention instructed its Commission on Unity 


to prepare a statement of faith and order, in harmony with the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, upon which the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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in the U.S.A. is prepared to enter into intercommunion and to 
proceed toward organic federation with the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. or with any other interested Christian body. 


The term ‘organic federation’ appears to be new in the history of 
negotiations for Christian unity, and certain difficulties attach to the 


precise interpretation of it. The Presiding Bishop was asked to submit 
the statement on Faith and Order to the Lambeth Conference of 1948. ~ 


This was duly done, and the Conference pronounced that: 


59. The Conference agrees that the Statement of Faith and Order 


prepared by the Joint Committee on Approaches to Unity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America isin — 


entire harmony with the Lambeth Quadrilateral, and may be used 
in negotiations of the Protestant Episcopal Church with any inter- 
ested Christian body. 


The summary rejection of the Proposed Basis of Union came as a 
severe shock to those in the Presbyterian Church who had been ~ 
interested in this approach to union. No further progress towards — 
union has been made, and the Protestant Episcopal Church has not — 


yet entered into relations of organic federation with the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America or with any other interested 
body. 


See Bell, Documents, 159-178. 
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